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The Fifty-sixth Con- 
bp tgs ee ong gress was called to 


order on Monday morn- 
ing of this week. Ordinarily the formali- 
ties preceding the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s Message are of little general interest, 
but on this occasion public interest was 
intent upon the action or non-action of 
the House in the case of Brigham H. 
Roberts, of Utah. When Mr. Roberts’s 
name was called, Mr. Tayler, of Ohio, 
objected to the oath being administered. 
Mr. Tayler said: 

I do so on my own responsibility as a mem- 
ber of this House, and because of specific, 
serious, and apparently well-grounded charges 
of ineligibility. A transcript of the proceed- 
ings of a court in Utah, evidencing the fact 
that the claimant was in 1889 convicted of the 
crime of unlawful cohabitation, I shall present. 
Affidavits and other papers in my possession 
indicate that ever since then he has been per- 
sistently guilty of the same crime, and that he 
was then and is now a polygamist. 


Mr. Tayler declared that these facts made 
Mr. Roberts ineligible as a member of 
the House because of the statutory dis- 
qualifications of the Edmunds Law, “ and 
for higher and broader and quite as sound 
reasons.” ‘To this indictment from the 
Republican side of the House there was 
added from the Democratic side a con- 
firmatory protest by Mr. MacRae, of 
Arkansas, who said: 

In addition to the reasons already given, I 
wish to say that the presence here of the Rep- 
resentative-elect from Utah is an insult upon 
the American home and American womanhood 
and in violation not only of the laws of the 
United States, but of the fundamental law of 
Utah. An opportunity will be given for an 
investigation, thorough and complete, but if 
one-half the facts charged are true, there ought 
not to be one man in this House who would 


consent to the Utah Representative taking his 
seat. 


The Speaker called upon Mr. Roberts to 
stand aside for the present, and he did 
so. 


After the other members were sworn 
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in, Mr. Tayler offered resolutions reciting 
that the charges as outlined above had 
been made by a member on the basis of 
public records and affidavits, and directing, 
therefore, that 

The question of the prima facie right of 
Brigham H. Roberts to be sworn in as a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Utah in the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, as well as his final right to a 
seat therein as such Representative, be referred 
to a special committee of nine members of the 
House, to be appointed by the Speaker; and 
until such committee shall report upon and 
the House decide such question and right, 
the said Brigham H. Roberts shall not be 
sworn in or be permitted to occupy a seat in 
this House; and said committee shall have 
power: to send for persons and papers and 
examine witnesses on oath in relation to the 
snbject matter of this resolution. 


By unanimous consent it was agreed that 
the consideration of the resolution should 
go over until Tuesday after the reading of 
the President’s Message. Comment upon 
the discussion must be deferred until next 
week. In the action of Monday on the 
Roberts case a substantial triumph was 
gained for those who have maintained that 
there was no legal or constitutional neces- 
sity for even such temporary recognition 
of the polygamist candidate as would be 
involved in allowing him to take the oath 
as a member undisputed. ‘This position, 
our readers will remember, has been held 
from the first by The Outlook. <A sum- 
mary of the President’s Message, with 
comment, will be found on another page. 


@ 


The effect of public 
opinion is strikingly il- 
lustrated by the fate which has overtaken 
the so-called Hardwick Bill in the Georgia 
Legislature. It was at first reported 
favorably by the committee to whom it 
had been referred, but when it came up 
in the House it was opposed by the Chair- 
man of that committee as unwise, and 
849 
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was lost, receiving only a very small mi- 
nority of votes in its favor. While it was 
not stated in so many word. the object of 
this bill was to provide for the disfran- 
chisement of the negro in the State of 
Georgia. Those favoring the bill did not 
attempt to hide its purpose. It was the most 
radical measure that has yet been consid- 
ered by any of the Southern States. The 
Mississippi law on this subject provides 
that an individual must be able to read 
any portion of the Constitution, or wnder- 
stand it when readtohim. The Hardwick 
Bill provided that a person, in order to be 
entitled to vote, must be able to read and 
understand the Constitution. By the use 
of the “ understanding ” clause the author 
of this bill hoped to provide a way by 
which the intelligent negro should be pre- 
vented from voting and the ignorant white 
voter permitted to vote. This clause was 
also put in with special reference to the 
ignorant white voters of foreign descent 
who have recently taken up residence in 
Georgia. The Hardwick Bill also con- 
tained the “ grandfather ” clause which is 
incorporated into the law of Louisiana. 
It provides that any individual who voted 
prior to 1867, or any of his lineal de- 
scendants, can vote without passing any 
of the educational qualifications. ‘The 
colored people in Georgia made a strong, 
conservative, and sensible protest against 
the passage of the bill, and in many 
quarters it had effect. The colored peo- 
ple in their petition expressed a willing- 
ness to have a bill containing an educa- 
tional or property test, or both, provided 
the test is made to apply to both races 
alike. They are opposed, however, strongly 
to the “grandfather” and “ understand- 
ing” clauses, as they consider them both 
unjust and unconstitutional. 


® 


Aguinaldo’s whereabouts ‘still 
continues a mystery. The theory 
last week seemed to be that he was flee- 
ing along the west coast toward the north. 
Our troops in the part of Luzon north of 
the line from Dagupan to Baler have 
pushed their advance into the interior, 
and have easily driven away the insur- 
gents wherever encountered. The most 
important military event of the week was 
the occupation of Bayombong, which 
Aguinaldo had intended to make his 
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“capital” had time been given him to 
reach it. There was a ludicrous feature 
about the capture of this town which re- 
sembles an incident in the Porto Rican 
campaign, in which a surrender was de- 
manded and received by the telephone. 
Lieutenant Munro, with fifty men, tele- 
graphed ahead to General Conon, the 
Filipino commander at Bayombong, that 
he was coming with a large force; Gen- 
eral Conon promptly surrendered by tele 
graph eight hundred men, and Lieutenant 
Munro marched his fifty men into the place 
and took possession of the eight hundred, 
and many supplies, arms, etc., acting as an 
“advanced guard” of the non-existent 
near-by American army. Vigan, a port 
thirty-five miles north of Dagupan, on the 
west coast, has been occupied by forces 
from the Oregon and other American ships. 
In the mountains between Dagupan and 
the ocean Colonel Bell, on November 28, 
fought and defeated two insurgent bri- 
gades and seized artillery, supplies, and 
munitions in quantity. There has been 
little news from other parts of the islands, 
but all seems to show a diminution of 
hostilities. General Otis’s report on the 
war up to August 31 contains little not 
already summarized in the partial report 
of the Commission. As to the exclusion 
of the Chinese, he declares it to have been 
a matter of public policy, and goes at 
some length into the racial differences 
between the Filipinos and the Chinese, 
explaining that strong prejudice against 
the Chinese prevails among the natives 
because of the success and unscrupulous 
dealings of the Chinamen in all trade 
matters. He says that in view of the 
race hatred between the Chinamen and 
the natives, as well as the factional differ- 
ences among the Chinamen themselves, 
which sometimes broke out into open riot 
and bloodshed, he deemed it expedient to 
apply the American immigration laws to 
the islands. 


® 


Referring to a re- 
cent article in The 
Outlook, the Springfield ‘“ Republican ” 
says: 

Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon has baited The 
Outlook again in the matter of the lands of 
the religious orders in the Philippines. In its 
reply The Outlook calls attention to the fact 
that many of the holders cannot show title- 
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deeds, and it argues from that fact that a land 
court could escheat the property to the State. 
It fails, however, to note for the benefit of its 
readers that, while many of the present occu- 
pants, namely, the religious orders, might not 
be able to show title-deeds, they have equiva- 
lents in what Senator Gray at Paris called 
possessory titles. This point was brought out 
by Mr. Gray in the examination ot John 
Foreman: 


Mr. Day—What would become of the land then? 

Mr. Foreman—Confiscate it from the orders. é 

Mr. Gray—On what ground? We have no law which 
will allow us to arbitrarily do so. | ; 

Mr. Foreman—They have no title-deeds, and it would 
not be confiscation exactly. : 

Mr. Gray—They have a possessory title? 

Mr. Foreman—Yes, sir, ; 

Mr, Gray—Have been in possession for one hundred 
years or so? i 

Mr. Foreman—Yes, sir. 


Now, how does The Outlook get around the 
possessory titles? John Foreman got around 
them finally by declaring that he would “ take 
the bull by the horns .and say, ‘ You clear 
out”” But The Outlook declares against 
confiscation. 

This is just the question which The Outlook 
would leave to a court or courts of law 
properly constituted to determine. It 
may, however, remark that what the 
“Republican ” calls possessory title is 
a title gained by what is known as “ ad- 
verse possession ;” that it is well settled 
by a series of decisions that such adverse 
possession must be “ actual,.visible, no- 
torious, distinct, and hostile,’ and that it 
may well be doubted whether the courts 
would hold that such a title had been 
gained in a country where notoriously 
there were no courts or processes by 
which the title could be contested. 


® 


Last February the Re- 
publican caucus of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a currency and banking 
reform measure. ‘That measure was com- 
pleted last week, and recommended to the 
present session of Congress. Omitting 
minor features, the essentials of the bill 
are as follows : 

(1) The gold dollar of 25 8-10 grains, 
9-10 fine, is declared to be the standard 
unit of value. 

(2) All interest-bearing obligations of 
the Government and all United States 
notes and Treasury notes shall be re- 
deemed in gold. The present legal-tender 
quality of the silver coinage or of the 
paper currency of the United States is 
not affected. The Treasury is ordered to 
keep silver at par with gold. 
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(3) There shall be established a Treas- 
ury division for the issue, redemption, and 
exchange of the several kinds of money. 
A reserve fund is to be constituted equal 
to one-fourth of the amount of outstanding 
United States and ‘Treasury notes. When 
necessary, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
may transfer to it any moneys not other- 
wise appropriated in excess of a standing 
Treasury general working balance of fifty 
millions. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury 
is required to use the reserve fund in 
maintaining at all times the parity of every 
dollar issued by the Government. 

(4) Whenever necessary to maintain the 
gold reserve, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to issue and sell United 
States bonds. United States notes and 
Treasury notes shall be redeemable in 
gold. Notes so redeemed shall not be 
disbursed save in exchange for gold. Sil- 
ver certificates are left on their present 
basis. 

(5) The silver bullion in the Treasury 
may be used for subsidiary coinage. 

(6) National banks are authorized to 
issue circulation equal in amount to the 
par value of the bonds deposited by them 
as guarantee for such circulation, instead 
of circulation equal to ninety per cent. of 
that value, as at present. 

(7) An annual tax of one-fifth of one 
per cent. is provided on the value of 
National bank franchises—a change from 
the present tax of one per cent. a year on 
bank circulation. 

(8) National banks with a capital of 
twenty-five thousand dollars may be estab- 
lished in towns of not over two thousand 
inhabitants. The present minimum cap- 
ital is fifty thousand dollars. 

We have commented on this bill on 
another page. 





® 


Last week there was a 
complete embargo on news 
from Natal. From Cape Colony the only 
information of importance was that the 
Dutch rising had become so general along 
the northern boundary that, in the Coles- 
berg district alone, two thousand colonists 
had joined the Boers. ‘The news from 
the Kimberley region was even more im- 
pressive. During the seven days ending 
on Tuesday of last week General Lord 
Methuen had marched fifty-three miles in 
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his effort to relieve Kimberley. He had 
fought two battles, at Belmont and at 
Graspan, in which he had lost in killed, 
wounded, and missing over five hundred 
men, or one-sixth of his force. At the 
Modder River he fought another battle, 
in which he lost as many men as in the 
other two together. The Boers were 
strongly intrenched, their front extending 
fiye miles along the bank of the river. 
After fourteen hours’ desperate fighting 
the British succeeded in driving the Boers, 
who were in force on an island and on the 
south bank, to the north bank of the river. 
As in the previous fights, the naval brigade 
rendered superb assistance. General 
Methuen’s entire force was under fire, and 
casualties were reported from all parts of it. 
He is still at Modder River, awaiting the 
forwarding of reinforcements, especially of 
engineers for the repairing of the bridge, 
so that naval guns, field batteries, and 
supplies may go forward with him. So 
far in this war the Boer losses in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners are unknown ; the 
British losses amount to about forty-two 
hundred men, of whom over four hundred 
were killed and over eighteen hundred 
wounded, leaving about two thousand 
missing and prisoners. 


3) 


General White has written a 
letter from Ladysmith to Gen- 
eral Joubert, thanking him for sending 
back a hundred and fifty non-combatants 
who were captured in the Dundee fight. 
General Joubert has also sent back five 
hundred coolies taken at the same time. 
When the British prisoners captured three 
weeks ago at Estcourt reached Pretoria, 
the Boer officials bared their heads, and 
the spectators on the streets saluted re- 
spectfully. Lieutenant Winston Churchill 
said to a correspondent of the Associated 
Press : 


Amenities 


The Boers have treated us with much kind- 
ness. This was the case from the outset. 
They praised our defense of the armored train, 
and expressed surprise that the locomotive 
was saved from becoming a hopeless wreck, 
as they expected, under their artillery fire. 
We were then marched through a pouring rain 
to Colenso, proceeding the next morning to 
the Boer camp near Ladysmith, and then 
going by rail to Modder Spruit, finally arriv- 
ing here on November 18. On the journey 

eat numbers of burghers crowded to see us, 

ut there was only one who made insulting 
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remarks, the others courteously offering us 
cigarettes or showing such marks of attention. 
Mr. Churchill added that the confinement 
was close, but that he had no reason to 
complain. He said that he had held many 
discussions with the Boers as to the rights 
of the war, and had been impressed by the 
large number who could speak English. 
He found that most regretted the war, 
asserting that it had arisen on account of 
misrepresentations. A pleasant incident 
is reported by the correspondent of the 
London “ Telegraph ” as emphasizing the 
friendly relations existing between Amer- 
ica and England. Colonel Stowe, our 
Consul at Cape Town, recently paid a 
visit to the Boer prisoners, and found them 
living comfortably, with supplies of food, 
tobacco, and books. In order that Eng- 
lish prisoners at Pretoria might enjoy the 
same consideration, he authorized Mr, 
Macrum, our Consul there, to honor cap- 
tive officers’ checks to the amount of seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. Some 
friction has been encountered, however, 
by Mr. Macrum in securing permission to 
disburse funds for the benefit of British 
prisoners, although he has not been pro- 
hibited by ‘the Boer Government from 
caring for the welfare of British sub- 
jects in the Transvaal. Yielding to Mr. 
Macrum’s repeated appeals to be relieved, 
the President has now nominated for the 
position Mr. Adelbert Hay, a son of the 
Secretary of State. Not only American 
but also British interests in South Africa 
will henceforth rest on the shoulders of 
a young man but twenty-three years old. 


@ 


The most satis- 
factory of the 
numerous books on South Africa, Mr. 
Bryce’s “ Impressions,” has gone into a 
new edition, and its author contributes a 
new preface. In it he declares that the 
Jameson raid has had an immense influence 
in causing the present war. (1) It revived 
the racial feeling in Cape Colony, a feel- 
ing which was on the point of dying out 
as a political force. Mr. Schreiner and 
his Africander ministry, however, have 
done much to restrain that feeling. (2) In 
the Orange Free State purely Dutch sen- 
timent has naturally revived in a still 
greater degree. The hope of a British 
presidential candidate was at once aban- 
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doned, and a defensive alliance was con- 
cluded between the Free State and the 
Transvaal. (3) In the Transvaal itself the 
party of constitutional reform was silenced, 
and the Kruger or Tory section proportion- 
ately strengthened. The Constitution was 
steadily narrowed, and the policy of arma- 
ment and fortification initiated. With all 
these unfavorable elements at work, says 
Mr. Bryce, the cardinal necessity of 
patience in the pursuit of imperial objects 
in South Africa was more than ever evi- 
dent. To the success of that pursuit, 
time, intelligence, forethought, and con- 
sideration for the Boers were necessary. 
How have these conditions been fulfilled ? 
They have been disregarded. Sir Alfred 
Milner dissociated himself from the old 
policy of balance between the two races 
(the only policy which can ever succeed), 
and made himself the representative of 
one section only. The result has been 
war, and, as Mr. Bryce points out, war 
undertaken under most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances to Great Britain. The Co- 
lonial Dutch have been alienated; the 
two republics have united their fortunes ; 
Boer military strength has been under- 
rated, and Continental opinion has been 
arrayed against England with greater 
bitterness than at any time during the 
Queen’s lifetime. 


& 


In an article in the 
current “ North Amer- 
ican Review” Mr. Bryce asks two ques- 
tions: 


Mr. Bryce’s Questions 


First—Were the grievances of British sub- 
jects so serious, was the behavior of the 
Transvaal Government when asked for redress 
so defiant or so evasive, as to contribute a 
proper cause of war. 

Second—Assuming that the grievances 
(which were real, but in my opinion not so 
serious as has been frequently alleged) and that 
the behavior of the Transvaal did amount toa 
casus belli, was it wise for Britain, considering 
the state of feeling in South Africa and the 
mischief to be expected from causing perma- 
nent disaffection among the Dutch population, 
and considering also the high probability 
that the existing system of government in the 
Transvaal would soon, through the action of 
natural causes, break down and disappear— 
was it wise for her to declare and prosecute 
war at this particular moment? 


“ Neither of these questions ever arose ;” 
that which caused the war, says Mr. 
Bryce, was a grievance for the redress of 
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which Great Britain had no right to inter- 
fere, namely, the length of time which 
must elapse before the immigrants into 
the Transvaal could be admitted to citi- 
zenship. 

The Boers made concessions, but the British 
Governmentheld these concessions insufficient. 
In the course of this discussion the British 
Ministry used language which led the Trans- 
vaal people to believe that they were deter- 
mined to force the Boer Government to comply 
with their demands; and they followed up 
their despatches by sending troops from Eng- 
land to South Africa. They justified this 
action by pointing out (and the event has 
shown this to have been the fact) that the 
British garrison in South Africa was insuff- 
cient to defend the colonies. But the Boers 
naturally felt that if they remained quiet till 
the British forces had been raised to a strength 
which they could not hope to resist, they 
would lose the only military advantage they 
possessed. Accordingly, when they knew that 
the Reserves were being called out in Eng- 
land, and that an army corps was to be sent 
to South Africa, they declared war, having 
been for some time previously convinced, 
rightly or wrongly, that the British Govern- 
ment had resolved to coerce them. They 
were in a sore strait, and they took the course 
which must have been expected from them, 
and, indeed, the only course which brave men 
who were not going to make any further con- 
cessions could have taken. 


Mr. Bryce believes that the war will per- 
manently embitter the relations of the 
Dutch and English in South Africa. “To 
some of us it appears a calamity for Eng 
land also, since it is likely to alienate, 
perhaps for generations to come, the bulk 
of the white population in one of her most 
important self-governing colonies ; it may, 
indeed, possibly mean for her the ultimate 
loss of South Africa.” 


® 


When Queen Victoria an- 
nounced her expectation of 
going to the Italian instead 
of the French Riviera for her annual win- 
ter sojourn in a mild climate, there was 
a great deal of protest from the French 
press. Illustrated journals of the vulgar 
sort, such as “ Le Rire,” “‘ La Caricature,” 
and the “Journal Amusant,” even pub- 
lished indecent cartoons and innuendoes. 
Little notice was taken of these at first, but 
their persistence finally elicited a sharp 
comment from a British Cabinet Minister, 
namely, Mr. Chamberlain. Last week, 
speaking at Leicester, he recognized the 
fact that the French papers had not spared 
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the “ almost sacred person of the Queen.” 
This, continued the speaker, provoked 
natural indignation, “which may have 
serious consequences if our neighbors do 
not mend their ways.” The rejoinders of 
such Paris journals as the “ Patrie” and 
the “Petit Journal” were outrageously 
violent. Those of the better journals, 
such as the “ Temps ” and the “ Figaro,” 
pointed out that, while committing a gross 
diplomatic blunder, Mr. Chamberlain did 
not speak for the Cabinet ; they contrasted 
his utterance with the recent statesman- 
like speech of M. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Secretary, whose references to 
the Transvaal were received with warm 
commendation by all sections of the 
British press. Attention is also called to 
the fact that M. Paul Cambon, the French 
Minister at London, had already categori- 
cally disavowed the cowardly attacks upon 
a venerable woman of stainless charac- 
ter. Mr. Chamberlain has certainly added 
to the difficulties of the best Ministry 
which France has had in many years— 
a Ministry already accused by its enemies 
of being “sold to England” because of 
M. Delcassé’s moderate speech. It is in 
his own country, however, that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has received most caustic criti- 
cism. The London “Times” informed 
him that it is the business of responsible 
men to weigh their words, and especially 
it is the business of Ministers to refrain 
from irritating observations upon transient 
phases of opinion. Lord Rosebery, speak- 
ing at Edinburgh, said: 

We have no right to go into the gutters to 
fish up the derelict press of any country and 
to hold it up to scorn or as a motive of our 

licy. It is impossible that the Queen could 
oe besmirched by such attacks, which only 
recoil on the attackers; and, whatever the de- 
graded outburst may mean, it does not repre- 
sent the best or highest opinion of France. 
We have been overready to flout other nations, 
and it is no wonder that Great Britain is un- 
popular abroad. I do trust that this undiplo- 
matic frankness will cease, for these stinging 
words rankle long afterward, and it is not for 
statesmen to speak under the passing irritation 
of the moment. 


In the same speech Mr. Chamberlain used 
the word “alliance” in characterizing an 
understanding between the Teutonic race 
and the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxons. This, too, caused a general flutter 
in the press, especially in that of Germany, 
where the Chauvinist organs protested 
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vigorously. Other papers, however, de- 
clare that, while Germany does not intend 
to fight other people’s battles, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany should 
co-operate in all essential questions of 
world policy. 


® 


Lord Curzon, the Vice- 
roy of India, has lately 
issued an official statement regarding the 
extent of the famine in that country. 
This statement furnishes the first exact 
information necessary.to the comprehen- 
sion of the area affected and the intensity 
of the suffering. The area affected is 
about three hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles, having a population of 
thirty million people. It includes nearly 
all of the Central Provinces, the Berars, 
North Deccan and Guzarat in the Bombay 
Presidency, besides the Southeast and 
Central Punjab. It also includes the 
native States in Central and Western 
India, the large group of native States 
north of Bombay, Baroda, Indore, and 
virtually the whole of Rajputana. The 
number of people affected in the famine 
of 1896-97 was fifty-two millions. The 
present famisje oppresses a somewhat 
smaller population, but in Rajputana and 
North Bombay the distress promises to 
be greater than in the previous famine, 
just as the present drought has exceeded 
the memorable one of 1868. The relief 
offered by the Government of India and 
by the provinces affected consists in the 
giving of work to the able-bodied and in 
the establishment of kitchens for children 
and for those too weak to work. Large 
quantities of hay are being sent into the 
famine area to save the cattle, on which 
the agriculturists are so dependent. The 
Government of India may be depended on 
for an earnest and sympathetic effort to save 
life, but the problem is a terrible one, and 
needs the supplementary help of the gener- 
ous of all lands, for the situation is rapidly 
growing worse. The latest report is that 
the number of men and women applying 
for “ relief work” had increased about a 
hundred thousand over the previous week. 
In North Guzarat cases of starvation to 
death are occurring ; parents are abandon- 
ing their children because unable to sup- 
port them and unable to see them die 
before their eyes ; emaciated men, women, 
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and children are met on the roads trying 
to reach places where food can be found, 
children are born by the roadside and 
their mothers die because they have no 
food; children reduced to skeletons are 
found deserted and dying. That such 
cases should be found so early in the 
famine makes the prospect very alarming, 
for matters must grow worse every week 
until the rains of next July. It is not too 
soon for us in this country to remember 
the Indian famine in our benefactions. 
The best help is that which comes at the 
beginning of a famine, for many can be 
kept on their feet at a mimimum of cost 
who would otherwise fall into hopeless 
destitution ; and the best avenue for our 
aid is through the missionaries represent- 
ing the various American Mission Boards. 


@ 


Though still a young 
man, William II. has 
already erected a monument to him- 
self—the new German navy. ‘Two years 
ago, at his urgent solicitation, the Reichs- 
tag passed a so-called six years’ naval 
law, on condition that no more appro- 
priations for the navy be? made until 
the expiration of that time. Prince Ho- 
henlohe, the Imperial Chancellor, then 
declared that the bill would place the 
navy on a Satisfactory basis and would 
definitely fix the military expenditure dur- 
ing the sexennial period. A year ago 
Admiral Tirpitz, Secretary of the Navy, 
said that the Government would observe 
this limitation. Perhaps these dignitaries 
will now admit that, when they thus as- 
sured the Reichstag, they also erred in 
judging of Germany’s future political 
exigencies. What were these exigencies? 
One of them, according to a Berlin paper, 
was “the entrance of the United States 
of America into the sphere of world 
policy.” It is also likely that Japan’s 
development had an influence. Asa third 
factor, however, the Emperor finds it in- 
creasingly irritating to be so near the 
greatest naval power in the world, and 
yet, in quality and quantity of like equip- 
ment, so far from it. Hence, in a recent 
speech at Hamburg, he declared that there 
must be a greater strengthening of Ger- 
man naval forces. “If that class of rein- 
forcements had not been refused me during 
the first eight years of my reign—refused 
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despite my urgent requests, refused with 
scorn and even mockery—how different 
matters would have been now! We 
should be able to push our thriving trade 
and commerce over-sea. The face of the 
world has changed greatly during the 
last few years. What formerly required 
centuries to accomplish is now done in a 
few months. The task of the Kaiser and 
Government has consequently grown in 
large measure.” This speech foreshad- 
owed a formal demand. Under the 1897 
arrangement the German Government 
applies fifteen million dollars annually 
to the navy. The Emperor’s proposi- 
tion is that twenty-three million dollars 
per year be so applied. If such expendi- 
ture be continued until 1917, the German 
navy may be powerful enough “to bear 
the responsibility for the conduct of our 
diplomatic business.” The prospective 
addition means over fifty battle-ships 
or armored cruisers. Will the Emperor’s 
project pass the Reichstag? He is assured 
of the support of most Conservatives and 
Liberals, and of the opposition of the 
Radicals and Socialists. The latter con- 
sider that the Government has broken faith. 
The Center, or Roman Catholic party, 
now preserving the balance of power, sees 
in the Kaiser’s plan a grand opportunity for 
obstruction, and then for such an arrange- 
ment with the Government as greatly 
to redound to the power of the Roman 
Church in Germany. In exchange for its 
support, the Center will probably ask for 
the renunciation by the Emperor, as King 
of Prussia, of any interference in the 
appointment of Roman Catholic Bishops, 
and also the promise of his influence in 
abolishing the disabilities still existing 
against Roman Catholics, The far-sight- 
edness and energy of its re-founder may 
double the strength of the German navy. 
The question is, Will Roman Catholic 
strength in North Germany also be 
doubled ? 


® 


-The Commission _re- 
cently appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt to 
provide for the unification of the educa- 
tional system of this State has adopted a 
tentative plan. The legal adviser of the 
Governor was present at every sitting of 
the Commission, and will draft a bill to 
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be presented to the Legislature at once. 
This bill will embody the results of the 
investigations and conclusions of the Com- 
mission. It will provide for the reorgani- 
zation of the Board of Regents. The 
Board now numbers twenty-three mem- 
bers, who are appointed for life. The bill 
contemplates reducing the number to 
fourteen, the members to retire from office 
at the age of seventy. Under this provis- 
ion five of the present Board will be re- 
tired. No new members will be appointed 
until the Board is reduced to fourteen. 


The ex-officio members, the Governor, the. 


Lieutenant-Governor, the Secretary of 
State, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, also are to be retired. ‘The 
newly organized Board will elect a Chan- 
cellor, who will be its chief executive 
officer, and four Directors, who will be 
the heads of four departments : a Depart- 
ment of Public Education, having charge 
of all schools supported by taxation; a 
Department of Higher Education, having 
charge of universities, colleges, and private 
schools ; a Department of libraries, muse- 
ums, and university extension; and a 
Department of Law and Business Ad- 
ministration of the whole system. It is 
understood that the Governor will indorse 
and support the bill to be presented, which 
will represent and express the conviction 
of experts in education, business adminis- 
tration, and law. Such a measure will 
command the support of public sentiment, 
which has long protested against the 
present methods of administering the 
educational system of the State. 


® 


On the 15th of Janu- 
uary, 1894, on the 
meadows west of Hoboken, in a dense 
fog, an express train on the Lackawanna 
Railroad crashed into the rear of another 
express train, killing eight persons and 
maiming and mutilating many others. 
This occurrence was called’ an accident 
by a gross misuse of the word. A similar 
occurrence took place on the same road 
near Paterson on Wednesday of last week, 
when an express train was run into by an 
accommodation train, two cars wrecked, 
six persons killed, and a long list of per- 
sons more or less seriously injured. The 
railroad officials hold the engineer of the 
train which crashed into the express re- 
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sponsible, on the ground that he disobeyed 
both the signals and rules of the company. 
The public, on the other hand, are inclined 
to hold the company responsible because 
the section on which the catastrophe 
occurred is not run under the block sys- 
tem; the nearest block signal to the point 
of the slaughter is said to be twelve miles 
distant. This destruction of human life 
cannot, by any proper use of language, be 
called an accident. It was wholly pre- 
ventable ; there was, in fact, no excuse for 
it. Behind this piece of criminal careless- 
ness there is a criminal. It may be a 
person; it may be a corporation; that 
question must be settled by investigation. 
That criminal, once discovered, ought not 
to escape without bearing a heavy punish- 
ment. Offenses against human life are far 
too common in this country. 


® 


The movement to unite all the 
societies of this city in one or- 
ganization, and to hold a joi>t exhibition 
of sculpture, painting, and architecture, is 
being widely discussed, and has awakened 
very deep interest, not only in the profes- 
sions immediately represented, but among 
lovers of art in city and country. The 
societies which, it is hoped, will be eventu- 
ally united in one association are the 
National Academy of Design, the Society 
of American Artists, the National Sculp- 
ture Society, the American Water-Color 
Society, the New York. Water-Color 
Club, the Architectural League of New 
York, the National Society of Mural 
Painters, the American Fine Arts Society, 
the Municipal Art Society of New York, 
and the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. 
The -movement received its first impulse 
from the Architectural League, which has 
appointed a committee consisting of Mr. 
Keyster and Mr. Bush-Brown, represent- 
ing the Architectural League, Mr. Carroll 
Beckwith, representing the National Acad- 
emy of Design, Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, 
and Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. If the 
report of this committee is favorable, 
the League will at once invite the 
other societies to meet and discuss the 
matter in conference. Those who are 
urging this great scheme—for it is great 
in magnitude as well as in the interests 
involved—believe that art and the pub- 
lic would be better served by one organi- 
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zation than by a number of different 
societies, and that one great exhibition, 
which should represent all the arts, would 
be far more effective than a series of 
exhibitions in different sections of the 
city. With the co-operation of all societies 
it would be possible to maintain a perma- 
nent exhibition of the arts, which would 
have a stimulating effect on the artists, 
secure them more substantial returns for 
their work, and be a means of art educa- 
tion for the whole country. Such an 
exhibition would concentrate public atten- 
tion in a way which is now impossible. 
Mr. Ward, the eminent sculptor, and Presi- 
dent of the National Sculpture Society, 
has expressed the opinion that such an 
exhibition would not only be more impress- 
ive than a number of individual exhibi- 
tions, but would be in harmony with the 
general tendency throughout the world 
towards uniting art influences. ‘The moral 
force of such a union among artists would 
be very great, and the city might properly 
be called upon to aid in adequately and 
nobly housing such an enterprise. ‘The 
scheme is so vast that it ought to receive 
very careful discussion, but it is to be wel- 
comed as an evidence of the increasing 
volume of art life in this city, and the 
larger place which is being given to it in 
the life of the metropolis. 


& 


After various attempts at 
readjustment, the great 
publishing house of Har- 
per & Brothers has passed into the hands 
of a receiver. Readers have been accus- 
tomed for two generations to the name of 
Harper & Brothers on the title-pages of 
many of the books which they have read 
with the deepest interest, and on several 
periodicals which have had the widest cir- 
culation. There has grown up, in conse- 
quence, a feeling of obligation on the part 
of the public to a great business which has 
rendered material services to popular edu- 
cation and literature. If the fact that the 
business had passed into the hands of a 
receiver meant that it was to be brought 
to an end, it would be cause for National 
regret; but this step has been taken in the 
hope of putting the business on new and 
stronger foundations ; and, with the great 
energy and ability which are to be at the 
service of the house under the leadership 
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of Colonel Harvey, there is good hope that 
this intention will be realized. “ Harper’s 
Magazine” was the earliest in point of 
time of its class of periodicals, and in the 
quality of its popular service has been a 
distinct American creation. No other 
magazine has done more to familiarize 
readers at large with the results of explo- 
ration, travel, social study, and scientific 
investigation than “ Harper’s Magazine.” 
“Harper’s Weekly” was the first in the 
field among American illustrated papers to 
take high rank. Under the editorship of 
Mr. George William Curtis it held for 
many yearsa unique position. “ Harper’s 
Young People” and “ Harper’s Bazar” 
have also filled honorable places in the 
current literature of the country, and the 
firm of Harper & Brothers has become 
in this way a National institution, the 
imprint of which carried weight in all 
parts of the continent. That the present 
endeavor to re-establish the house on a 
lasting foundation may succeed will be 
the earnest desire of all those who recog- 
nize its services in the past and who 
realize its possibilities of usefulness in 
the future. ‘The heavy loss by fire sus- 
tained by the well-known publishing house 
of Philadelphia, the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, is also widely regretted. 


@ 


The most interesting 
and significant fea- 
ture of the Methodist 
Church Congress held at St. Louis last 
week was a defense of the “ Higher Criti- 
cism ” by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Sing 
Sing, N. Y., Professor Sheldon, of Boston 
University, and Professor Learned, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The first 
speaker declared that coming generations 
will be as grateful for the constructive 
work of the higher critics as we are now 
grateful to the pioneers “against the 
insane theory of verbal inspiration.” 
He asserted that, if we are to have a 
theology which will satisfy the age, it 
must be a theology founded on facts. Re- 
verting to the attitude of some churchmen 
toward these higher critics, Dr. Anderson 
said that it was very easy for a man 
who*had not read a book published since 
1850 to stand off and throw stones at the 
diligent students of the present day. 
“ Any fair-minded man, . . .” added he, 
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“must admit the fact of minor errors in 
the text of Scripture. But these do not 
in any way invalidate the claims of 
Scripture. . . . We cannot save the old 
framework, neither is it necessary that 
we should, but the spirit of Methodism 
still prevails—brotherhood, social service, 
and_ universality.” Professor Sheldon 
followed, asserting that higher criticism 
could not be shoved aside, that the pulpit 
must either keep silent on the subject or 
go into the study of these new questions 
with a deeper, more scholarly, and more 
candid spirit. No less pronounced was 
Professor Learned in declaring that there 
is “ a startling consensus among scholars, 
scientific men, and men of culture in gen- 
eral, as to the valuelessness of dogma,” and 
that “the Church, in order to hold men of 
culture within its fold as active Christians, 
must change its attitude toward many 
questions. . . . The scientific man cannot 
formulate dogmatic finalities. ... The 
Church must not resist scientific inquiry, 
but must rather adopt the scientific method 
and welcome its results. ...'It must 
rather turn the light of Christian truth 
upon the social, moral, and_ religious 
problems of modern life.” These state- 
ments certainly do not hark back to a 
hidebound traditionalism, but they are 
by no means symptomatic of a declining 
faith. Instead of any surrender of Chris- 
tianity, they are the aggressive, persistent 
forms of the real Christianity which adapts 
itself to every age. Its defenders would 
carry it, not only from the unthinking to 
the unthinking, but from men of brains to 
men of brains. Methodism and all other 
forms of Christianity will be the larger 
and richer by an admixture of the “ higher 
criticism.” 


& 


The International Board 
of Women’s and Young 
Women’s Christian As- 
sociations, at their last biennial conference 
recently held at Memphis, Tenn., decided 
to begin active operations in the South, 
on the lines of work that have been so 
successfully established by the Associa- 
tions at the North. A trained worker, to 
be known as an organizer, will be the 
representative of the Board in the South- 
ern States. The change in the financial 
condition of many Southern families has 
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brought into the cities as wage-earners 
many refined women. ‘This gives the 
opportunity to the International Board to 
meet a pressing need in the South. The 
effort will be made to organize young 
women, in the country towns and sur- 
rounding districts, into groups for purposes 
of study and of altruistic and religious 
work. What is needed by the Board is the 
means to put a dozen trained workers in the 
Southern field. The Travelers’ Aid work 
shows the need of the closest affiliations 
between the city associations. Traveling 
cards will be issued entitling the holders 
to the privileges of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations wherever organ- 
ized. Matrons are maintained at the 
railroad stations in many of our large cities, 
to whose care young girls may be com- 
mitted. The “ Junior work” is for the 
young girls just entering the wage-earning 
field, and for girls who are to become 
wage-earners. This work is made neces- 
sary because so many of the older wage- 
earners refuse to give the time necessary 
for thorough elementary training, forcing 
the Associations to lower standards of 
attainment. The result of the “ Junior 
work ” is’ evident now in the steady ad- 
vancement in standards of education 
among the wage-earners themselves, and 
the raising of the grade of work for cer- 
tificates. This is the first meeting of the 
Board in the South. 


& 


The Army Department Last year General 
of the Young Men’s Fitzhugh Lee declared 
Christian Association that the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
helpful in maintaining the morale of the 
army. The recognition of the accuracy 
of his statement has now come in a re- 
quest from the War Department to the 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, that representa- 
tives of that organization accompany the 
regiments being sent to the Philippines, 
to inaugurate on board ship and continue 
with the troops such religious and _socia! 
work as was planned and carried on by 
the Committee’s representatives in South- 
ern camps last year, and has since been 
continued in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. ‘The Committee recognized 
the exceptional opportunity presented by 
the request. A beginning was made 
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possible by the generosity of a few friends. 
It is hoped that others will recognize the 
privilege presented and put in the hands 
of the Committee the funds necessary to 
enable it to place men on each of the 
transports. Reports of the condition of 
the army already in the Philippines war- 
rant the belief that such work is greatly 
needed. Contributions for this patriotic 
purpose may be sent to the Committee, 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
City, with notice that the contribution is 
intended to be applied to the work on 
transports. In this connection the first 
annual report of the Army Department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
interesting reading. It shows that at 
Manila a total of a hundred and twenty 
religious services were held, in addition to 
the seventy-seven other meetings, which 
include sessions of the Bible classes, Lit- 
erary Society, and entertainments. Twenty 
conversions are reported, thirty-three re- 
quests for prayers; more than one-half 
million pieces of stationery and twenty- 
five thousand pieces of literature were 
distributed. The beginning of 1900 will 
see more than fifty thousand of our young 
men in the Philippines. Many soldiers 
are for the first time away from the restrain- 
ing influences of home, and exposed to the 
temptations coincident with the opening 
of new territory. A building in Manila 
is a necessity for the next year, and at 
least the greater part of the support must 
come from the home land. 


@ 


The Amercan Col- 
lege for Women at 
Constantinople is 
the only institution which offers an ad- 
vanced education to the women of all the 
nationalities of the East. Its students 
come from an area extending from Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Russia on the north 
to Egypt on the south, and from the Tigris 
and Euphrates Valleys on the east to Ath- 
ens on the west. The College began its 
career in 1871. It has acharter obtained 
from the State of Massachusetts, and an 
Imperial ‘rade from the Sultan of Turkey. 
Since its foundation as an educational insti- 
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tution over a hundred and twenty women 


have been graduated—the first women 
college graduates of the East. Many of 
these occupy positions of honor and influ- 
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ence in different parts of the world. The 
graduates form a strong Alumne Associ- 
ation, and interest themselves practically 
in the progress of the College. The lan- 
guage of the College is English. Other 
languages taught are French, German, 
Latin, ancient and modern Greek, Turk- 
ish, ancient and modern Armenian, Bul- 
garian, and Slavic. The standard of 
scholarship has been constantly raised, 
until the diploma of the College is now 
recognized by some of the leading uni- 
versities of Europe. The President, Dr. 
Mary Mills Patrick, has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with American and European 
methods of instruction. She is now study- 
ing the latest methods of our colleges, in 
order to adapt them, if possible, to the 
needs of the Orient. The constantly 
increasing number of students is creating 
a pressing demand for better equipment; 
the present buildings are quite inadequate. 
Half a million of dollars is needed to put 
this College on a satisfactory basis. The 
President, Dr. Patrick, may be addressed 
at 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 
@ 

The subject of the adul- 
teration of foods has been 
before the public for years. The result 
of the agitation has been State and Na- 
tional legislation in the interest of the 
consumer. In New York State the Agri- 
cultural Department has been very active, 
and has secured evidence that has led to 
the indictment of many offenders. The At- 
torney-General of the State has been urged 
to compromise these suits on the ground 
of ignorance of the law on the part of 
the accused, their standing in the commu- 
nity, their inability to pay the penalty if 
convicted. ‘The result of these petitions 
has been the issuing of a circular-letter 
by the Attorney-General to all the repre- 
sentatives of the department of law in the 
State, saying that the prosecution of evil- 
doers, not the persecution of the individual, 
is the purpose of the law; that the health 
of the people of the State is of vital im- 
portance; that the purity of the milk 
furnished consumers is of peculiar impor- 
tance to the most helpless of the commu- 
nity—babies, invalids, and the aged. No 
compromise is possible with those who 
for profit have jeopardized the fealth of 
the people. The eye of the law must be 
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watchful and its hand always ready to 
punish, 
e 
United States Senate This Committee, 
Committee on Manufactures having carried on 
Investigations in 
several States, closed its labors in New 
York last month. It has called before it 
the leading manufacturers and chemists of 
the country. The result has been the 
gathering of valuable information for the 
consumer. The Committee reaches the 
conclusion that National legislation is 
necessary for the protection of the people 
and the commerce of the United States. 
Laws must be enacted to prohibit the 
importation of manufactured articles into 
this country from countries where their 
sale is prohibited; to forbid the use of 
deleterious adulterants in foods; to re- 
quire that when, for the purpose of cheap- 
ening the article, a harmless adulterant is 
used, the package be properly labeled. 
Coffee, spices, beers, olive oil, jellies, 
and jams are among the articles most 
frequently adulterated. Professor Wiley, 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, calls attention to the result of a 
National law compelling the labeling and 
special taxing of mixed flour. Before the 
enactment of this law flour was adulterated 
with corn-starch, resulting in a profit to 
the manufacturer of forty per cent. Pro- 
fessor Wiley believes that the food adul- 
teration of this country is barely five per 
cent.—a much lower percentage than has 
been given by some other experts, the 
adulteration of olive oil being put as high 
as ninety per cent. It was generally con- 
ceded that few deleterious adulterants 
were used in food manufactures, but that 
cheap production led to the use of harm- 
less adulterants, deceiving the buyer, who 
purchased under a misapprehension. The 
laws to be enacted, it is claimed, must 
be protective, not prohibitory. Where 
cheapness is the quality desired by the 
purchaser, he should have that choice, 
the adulterant used being plainly named 
on the package. The purchaser willing 
to pay for a pure article of food should be 
protected against fraud. That Congress 
will take some action is almost certain. 
The length to which it will go will depend 
largely on the attitude of the people. If 
the activity displayed is solely on the part 
of the manufacturers, little advance will 
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be made in suppressing the adulteration 
of food manufactures in this country. 
The next step will be through State legis- 
lation, which will eventually approach uni- 
formity—a slow process, however. 


® 
The President’s Message 


The topics of most general public inter- 
est treated in the President’s Message are, 
of course, the Currency, Trusts, and our 
Colonial Policy. The recommendations 
of the President on other topics may be 
briefly indicated each in a sentence: 

The American merchant marine should 
be encouraged by Government aid. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission is 
engaged in the work committed to it; 
there are urgent reasons for early action 
in promoting such a canal. 

Congress should provide for a Com- 
mission to study the commercial and indus- 
trial conditions of the Chinese Empire, 
and report thereon. 

We shall have over seven thousand 
exhibitors at the Paris Exposition—four 
times as many as those who exhibited in 
1889. This is exclusive of exhibits from 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 

Congress should invite Germany to 
constitute a joint Commission of scientific 
experts for the investigation of food prod- 
ucts for exportation from both countries. 

Congress should confer upon the Fed- 
eral Courts jurisdiction for the trial of 
criminal causes in case of wrongs to 
citizens of other nations residing in the 
United States ; this suggestion grows out 
of the recent lynching of five Italians in 
Louisiana. 

A treaty is transmitted to the Senate 
for carrying out the arrangements made 
between Germany, England, and _ the 
United States for the dissolution of the 
tripartite control in Samoa. 

The Convention at The Hague is com- 
mended to the favorable action of the 
Senate of the United States, whose ratifi- 
cation it still awaits. 

By inadvertence, no chaplains were 
provided for in the volunteer regiments 
authorized by the Act of 1899; those regi- 
ments are now in the Philippines, and 
chaplains should be provided. 

Congress should authorize the Pension 
Office to grant pensionable status to widows 
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whose income, aside from the proceeds of 
daily labor, is not in excess of $250 per 
annum. 

FINANCE 


The President’s paragraph on finance 
will be regarded as a substantial indorse- 


ment of the recommendations of the Re-. 


publican Caucus Committee. He assumes 
that there is an “ existing gold standard,” 
advises that the Secretary be given power, 
in case of necessity, to sell bonds in order 
“to insure the continuance of the gold 
standard,” and recommends that National 
banks be authorized to organize witha 
capital of $25,000. The financial question 
thus presented we have discussed more 
fully in another editorial. 


TRUSTS 


“Combinations of capital organized 
into trusts to control the conditions of 
trade among our citizens, to stifle compe- 
tition, limit production, and determine the 
price of products used and consumed by 
the people,” are condemned by the Presi- 
dent. He cites the Federal law of 1890, 
which declares that “every contract or 
combination in the form of a trust or con- 
spiracy in the restraint of commerce among 
the several States or with foreign nations ” 
is unlawful; refers to President Cleve- 
land’s Message, December, 1896, indicat- 
ing that Federal law alone is not sufficient, 
and that the power of the several States 
must also be invoked; affirms that State 
legislation has failed to secure fully the 
desired relief ; declares that uniformity of 
legislation upon this subject in the several 
States is much to be desired; and in the 
light of these suggestions refers the whole 
matter to Congress for its deliberation 
and action. This part of the Message is 
significant, not as recommending any 
specific legislation, but as indicating that 
both parties, since President Harrison’s 
Message in December, 1889, have united 
in an endeavor to bring trusts and com- 
binations under legislative control, State 
and Federal. The implication is natural 
that Anti-Trust cannot successfully be 
made a party cry. 


CUBA 

The President refers to the resolution 
of April, 1898, by which Congress as- 
serted its determination to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the island to its 
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people, and says, “ The pledge containea 
in this resolution is of the highest honor- 
able obligation and must be sacredly kept.” 
He declares that all the administrative 
measures adopted in Cuba have been 
aimed to secure this end, but he rightfully 
insists that “the new Cuba yet to arise 
from the ashes of the past must needs be 
bound to us by ties of singular intimacy 
and strength if its enduring welfare is to 
be assured,” and that, ‘ whether those ties 
shall be organic or conventional, . . . we 
must see to it that Free Cuba bea reality, 
not a name; a perfect entity, not a hasty 
experiment bearing within itself the ele- 
ments of failure.” He notes the fact that 
by the Treaty of Paris the Spanish people 
on the island have until April 11, 1900, 
to elect whether they will remain citizens 
of Spain or become citizens of Cuba, and 
truly says that “until then it cannot be 
definitely ascertained who shall be en- 
titled to participate in the government of 
Cuba.” Meanwhile the experience ac- 
quired through local self-government in 
the cities “ will prove of great value in 
the formation of a representative conven- 
tion of the people to draft a constitution 
and establish a system of independent 
government for the island.” In short, the 
President pledges the Administration in 
explicit terms so to conduct administra- 
tion in Cuba-as to prepare it for inde- 
pendence, but leaves the way open for 
Cuba, in the exercise of its independence, 
to seek for whatever relations it may 
desire, organic or otherwise, with the 
United States, and leaves us free to make 
whatever response we think best to such 
applications as may come to us from Cuba 
when it is prepared to take the determi- 
nation of its destiny into its own hands. 
With the President, both in his reaffirma- 
tion of this pledge and his implicit affirma- 
tion of the right of Cuba in its independ- 
ence to seek organic union with the United 
States, The Outlook is in hearty agree- 
ment. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The President traces the history of the 
relations of this country to the Philippines 
from the 10th of December, 1898, whea the 
treaty of peace between the United States 
and Spain was signed. By this treaty “ the 
islands were ceded by the Government of 
Spain, which had been in undisputed pos- 
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session of them for centuries. They were 
accepted, not merely by our authorized 
commissioners in Paris, under the direc- 
tion of the Executive, but by the constitu- 
tional and well-considered action of the 
representatives of the people of the United 
States in both Houses of Congress ;” that 


is to say, by the Senate, for it ratified the 


treaty, by the House, for it appropriated 
the twenty millions of dollars called for by 
the treaty. The President adds: “I had 
every reason to believe, and [ still believe, 
that this transfer of sovereignty was in 
accordance with the wishes and the as- 
pirations of the great mass of the Filipino 
people.” The President then points out 
the measures taken to assure the people 
of the islands of our ardent desire for 
their welfare, and of our purpose to ad- 
vance their interests. These measures 
included not only published instructions 
to General Otis, but the appointment of a 
Commission composed of three gentlemen 
of the highest character and distinction, 
thoroughly acquainted with the Orient, 
who, in association with Admiral Dewey 
and General Otis, were instructed “to 
facilitate the most humane and effective 
extension of authority throughout the 
islands, and to secure with the least pos- 
sible delay the benefits of a wise and 
generous protection of life and property 
to the inhabitants.” But before their 
arrival at Manila the revolt against the 
United States authority had broken out. 
This revolt was accompanied by the bar- 
baric order for the general assassination 
of all non-Filipinos, which was reported 
by us in The Outlook of April 11, 1899, 
and the very existence of which has since 
been called in question by some of the 
anti-imperialistic press. The President 
describes this barbaric manifesto as 
“an order of the insurgent government.” 
Contemporaneously with its issue “ con- 
siderable numbers of armed insurgents 
entered the city by waterways and swamps, 
and, in concert with confederates inside, 
attempted to destroy Manila by fire.” 
The purpose to put down the revolt 
against American sovereignty as_ thus 
initiated the President reaffirms in ex- 
plicit language, and gives warm and 
deserved commendation to the army and 
the navy for the spirit in which they have 
“carried on this unwelcome but most 
tighteous campaign with richly deserved 
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success.” He describes in fuller detail 
than the Philippine Commissioners did in 
their report the Government organized 
over the island of Negros. This Govern- 
ment is understood as being a suggestion 
of the method which the Administration 
will pursue in the future, unless Congress 
shall deny it the necessary authority. A 
Military Governor has been appointed by 
General Otis. A Civil Governor and an 
Advisory Council have been elected by 
the people. This Civil Governor in general 
“performs the duties which are performed 
by Secretaries of State in our own system 
of government.” The Advisory Council 
“discharges all the ordinary duties of a 
legislature.” Suffrage is confined to male 
citizens, residents in the island, who are 
able to speak, read, and write the English, 
Spanish, or Visayan language, or who 
own real property worth five hundred 
dollars, or pay a rental on real property 
of the value of one thousand dollars, and 
have paid all taxes due by them to the 
Government. A judiciary is also organ- 
ized, and free schools are to beestablished. 

The President also announces the 
agreement entered into with the Sultan of 
the Sulu Archipelago, substantially as 
already reported in The Outlook. The 
Sultan agrees to co-operate with the United 
States in the suppression of piracy; free 
trade is provided for between the Sulu 
Archipelago and the other portions of the 
Philippine Archipelago; the United States 
promises its protectorate to the Sultan in 
case any foreign nation should attempt to 
impose upon him; the expenses of the 
Sultan’s government, to the amount of a 
little over $9,000 a year, are provided for 
by the United States; any slave in the archi- 
pelago is entitled to purchase his freedom 
by paying the usual market rate. This 
agreement has been approved by the 
President, subject to the action of the 
Congress, with the qualification “that 
this agreement is not to be deemed in 
any way to authorize or give the consent 
of the United States to the existence of 
slavery in the Sulu Archipelago.” 

While this agreement with the Sultan 
and this provisional government in the 
island of Negros are both tentative, they 
are significant as indicative of the spirit 
and purpose of the Administration, if Con- 
gress shall leave to it a free hand. This 
the President explicitly asks, “It does 
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not seem desirable,” he says, “that I 
should recommend at this time a specific 
and final form of government for these 
islands.” He is considering, however, 
the advisability of the return of the Com- 
missioners, or such members thereof as 
can be secured, to aid the existing author- 
ities and facilitate their work throughout 
the islands. ‘I have believed,” he says, 
“that reconstruction should not begin by 
the establishment of one central civil gov- 
ernment for all the islands, with its seat 
at Manila, but rather that the work should 
be commenced by building up from the 
bottom, first establishing municipal gov- 
ernments and then provincial governments, 
a central government at last to follow.” 
These recommendations were in some 
measure anticipated by The Outlook last 
week, in an editorial entitled “ What Should 
Congress Do?” We hope, however, that 
Congress will also by joint resolution con- 
firm to the Filipinos those assurances 
which the President has already given 
them through the Philippine Commission’s 
Proclamation of April 4, 1899 (see The 
Outlook, April 15, 1899, page 860). The 
Filipinos are entitled to have these prom- 
ises confirmed by the legislative depart- 
ment of our Government. . 

The issue before the American people 
fundamental to all other questions in the 
Philippines is this: Shall we assume the 
responsibilities of sovereignty in the Archi- 
pelago, or shall we refuse to assume them 
and relegate them to the people them- 
selves? The President’s argument upon 
this issue seems to us conclusive, though 
it simply restates what has been stated 
both by him in public speeches and by 
others in press and in public address. He 
says : 


The future government of the Philippines 
rests with the Congress of the United States. 
Few graver responsibilities have ever been 
confided to us. If we accept them in a spirit 
worthy of our race and our traditions, a great 
Opportunity comes with them. The islands 
lie under the shelter of our flag. They are 
ours by every title of law and equity. They 
cannot be abandoned. If we desert them, we 
leave them at once to anarchy and finally to 
barbarism. We fling them, a golden apple of 
discord, among the rival powers, no one of 
which could permit another to seize them un- 
questioned. Their rich plains and valleys 
would be the scene of endless strife and blood- 
shed. The advent of Dewey's fleet in Manila 
Bay, instead of being, as we hope, the dawn of 
@ new day of freedom and progress, will have 
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been the beginning of an era of misery and 
violence worse than any which has darkened 
their unhappy past. The suggestion has been 
made that we could renounce our oe 
over the islands and, giving them independ- 
ence, could retain a protectorate over them. 
This proposition will not be found, I am sure, 
worthy of your serious attention. Such an 
arrangement would involve at the outset a 
cruel breach of faith. It would place the 
peaceable and loyal majority, who ask nothing 
better than to accept our authority, at the 
mercy of the minority of armed insurgents. 
It would make us responsible for the acts of 
the insurgent leaders, and give us no power to 
control them. It would charge us with the 
task of protecting them against each other 
and defending them against any foreign 
power with which they chose to quarrel. In 
short, it would take from the Congress of the 
United States the power of declaring war, 
and vest that tremendous prerogative in the 
Tagal leader of the hour. 

This Message is to be read with the 
Report of the Secretary of War and the 
Plan of the Republican Caucus Committee, 
which both supplement and interpret it. 
‘Together they declare the policy and prin- 
ciples of the Administration on the two 
great questions before the American peo- 
ple. Those principles may be summarized 
thus: 

A gold basis for our currency, recognized 
and established by law so that it cannot 
be affected by mere executive order. 

The Constitutional right and duty of 
Congress to provide for our new posses- 
sions whatever government it thinks is best 
adapted to promote the prosperity of their 
peoples. 

And these two principles The Outlook 
believes to be thoroughly sound in law 
and morals. 


@ 
Secretary Root’s Report 


The wisdom of President McKinley’s 
choice of a Secretary of War to succeed 
General Alger has been abundantly dem- 
onstrated by the new Secretary’s first an- 
nual report. The country, through press 
and private utterance, has almost unani- 
mously accepted this report as a most 
thorough and completely wrought-out 
document—one that treats important prob- 
lems fundamentally, with the firm touch 
of thorough knowledge and with efficient 
plans for their solution. It is especially 
to those portions of this repcrt which treat 
of our Colonial Problems that the country 
will turn with the greatest interest, and 
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from them it will derive both satisfaction 
and confidence. 

A fundamental question confronts us 
at the outset in our consideration of these 
problems. Are Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines parts of the United States, so that 
they come under the provisions of the 
Constitution? Thus Section 8 provides 
that “all duties, imports, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States.” 
If Porto Rico and the Philippines are 
parts of the United States, then there 
must be free trade between them and the 
United States ; but, as our treaty gives to 
Spain all the trade privileges we enjoy 
with the Philippines, we should have to 
give free trade also to Spain, and treaties 
with other nations containing a clause 
that they shall have the same favors 
granted to any other nation would com- 
pel us also to open our ports to them as 
well. Secretary Root’s National reputa- 
tion as a lawyer will give the weight of 
authority to his declaration that these 
extra-territorial countries are not parts of 
the United States, but subject possessions. 

I assume, for I do not think that it can be 
successfully disputed, that all acquisition of 
territory under this treaty [the Treaty of as 
was the exercise of a power which belonge 
to the United States because it was a Nation, 
and for that reason was endowed with the 
powers essential to National life, and that the 
United States has all the powers in respect of 
the territory which it has thus acquired, and 
the inhabitants of that territory, which any 
nation in the world has in respect of territory 
which it has acquired. . . . The people of the 
ceded islands have acquired a moral right to 
be treated by the United States in accordance 
with the underlying principles of justice and 
freedom which we have declared in our Con- 
stitution, and which are the essential safe- 
guards of every individual against the powers 
of government, not because those provisions 
were enacted for them, but because they are 
essential limitations inherent in the very exist- 
ence of the American Government. 

Thus the people of Porto Rico are 
entitled to demand that they shall not be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, etc., since it is impos- 
sible that there should be any delegation 
of power by the people of the United 
States to any department of the Govern- 
ment to violate these fundamental princi- 
ples ; but, except as Congress is “ bound 
by those limitations which arise from the 
law of its own existence,” it has a free 
hand to provide for Porto Rico—and the 
same argument will apply to the Philip- 
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pines—*“ the best government which we 
are capable of devising for people situated 
as are the inhabitants of that island.” 
This cannot at first be self-government, 
and for a very simple reason: 

The Porto Ricans as a a have never 
learned the fundamental and essential lessons 
of obedience to the decision of the majority. 
They have had no opportunity to learn, and 
they never have learned. There can be no 
free government without a loyal, voluntary, 
personal subjection to the peaceful decisions 
reached by lawful processes. In the experi- 
ments which have already been tried in munic- 
ipal elections and toward government by mu- 
nicipal boards, the minority which is voted 
down almost invariably refuses to participate 
further in the business of government. 

The Secretary proposes that we declare 
definitely what general laws of the United 
States should be extended over Porto 
Rico—such as postal, banking, currency, 
customs, navigation, anti-trust, counter- 
feiting, and other National laws—and that 
there should be a form of local insular 
government to have complete control of 
the rights, property, and obligations of 
the people of the island, substantially as 
with our State Governments. Suggestions 
are made for the framework of such a 
local government, including a Governor 
to be appeinted by the President with the 
Senate’s consent; the usual chief officers 
of one of our States, also to be appointed 
by the President ; and a Legislative Coun- 
cil, to include these chief officers and a 
minority selected by the President from 
the people of the island—all acts of this 
Council to be subject to the Governor’s 
veto, but to be capable of being passed 
over the veto by a two-thirds vote ; while 
courts and municipal affairs should largely 
be left to local control, subject to the 
Governor’s final authority ; no provision 
is made for an elective Legislature, which 
the Secretary thinks inexpedient for the 
present ; the basis of suffrage suggested 
for the near future is ability to read and 
write and a small property qualification. 
As to the municipal law, the Spanish civil 
code, he thinks, should be preserved in the 
new possessions, as generally adequate and 
adapted to the customs and conditions of 
the people. This distinction between civil 
and criminal law appears to us absolutely 
just and reasonable. Latin law affords 
no protection to the accused. Spanish 
criminal law is not a system of justice, but 
a system of injustice. But civil laws are 
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largely dependent on and grow out of 
the habits of the people, and can be wisely 
changed only gradually and as their habits 
are changed. 

It is evident that these principles are 
equally appli-able in general to the Philip- 
pines, and the plan of government which 
the Secretary cf War proposes for Porto 
Rico differs only in detail from that 
reported by the President as already organ- 
ized in the island of Negros. The Sec- 
retary’s statements respecting the eco- 
nomic conditions in Porto Rico, and his 
recommendation of radical changes in 
customs regulations respecting that island 
and the United States, we shall discuss 
hereafter, when Congress takes up this 
subject; it must Suffice here to say that 
The Outlook agrees absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly in his general statements that 
“ Congress has the legal right to regulate the 
customs duties between the United States and 
Porto Rico as it pleases; the highest consid- 
erations of justice and good faith demand that 
we should not disappoint the confident expec- 
tation of sharing in our prosperity with which 
the people of Porto Rico so gladly transferred 
their allegiance to the United States, and 
that we should treat the interests of this 
people as our own,” and “that the customs 
duties between Porto Rico and the United 
States be removed.” “7 

In specific recommendations respecting 
both Cuba and the Philippines the Secre- 
tary’s report tallies with the President’s 
Message as elsewhere reported. 

Apart from the question of what may 
be roughly called Colonial Government, 
the most important subject treated in 
Secretary Root’s report is that of army 
reorganization. The Secretary rightly be- 
lieves that the reform in army organiza- 
tion demonstrated to be necessary by the 
recent war with Spain should be from the 
bottom upward ; that it should be radical, 
complete, and made, not merely for the 
present, but for the distant future as well. 
With this in view, Secretary Root makes 
specific recommendations in many direc- 
tions. The following is a bare outline: 

First—Study by officers of plans for action. 
This involves the establishment of a War Col- 
lege similar to that of the navy. 

_ Second— Preparation of material, fortifica- 
tions, ordnance, etc. 


Third—Selection of officers according to 
merit. 
(2) Staff officers to have temporary instead 
of 7 nega tenures. 
(6) Abolition or modification of promo- 
tions by seniority. 
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(c) Staff officers to be selected for ability 
instead of “social or political influ- 
ence.” 

Fourth—Great drill of troops. 

(a) Appropriations for periodical mobili- 
zation and evolutions. 

(6) Naval co-operation in maneuvers. 
Fifth—Artillery branch should have a head. 
Sixth—Inspectors-general should be in- 

creased. 

Seventh—Legislation is needed that volun- 
teers may be properly organized and prepared 
for call to service. 

Eighth—West Point Academy should be 
enlarged. 


The changes suggested are sweeping 
and essential; if carried out, it may be 
hoped that the United States will have 
permanently a regular army larger than 
now provided for, but small in proportion 
to the population; an effective coast de- 
fense ; a system of tenure of office reason- 
able and founded on merit instead of 
mere length of service; a staff free from 
the present clumsy bureaucracy, and kept 
free from social and political influences ; 
a proper system of inspection, which cer- 
tainly does not now exist ; and, finally, but 
perhaps of the most importance, a plan 
for calling into existence, whenever needed, 
a volunteer army, with ‘suitable provision 
for a supply of trained officers, and for a 
close connection between it and the regu- 
lar army force. We shall recur to this 
branch of this report hereafter. It is 
radical without being revolutionary, and 
is based on the fundamental principles 
that the army should be centralized, that 
appointment and promotion should depend 
on merit, and that education and drill 
are essential to efficiency. 


& 
Financial Reconstruction 


We publish in another column a brief 
abstract of the plan proposed by the Re- 
publican Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the reconstruction of the 
currency. This plan may be stated in a 
single sentence to be one for putting the 
country on the gold basis by legislative 
action, with the least possible interference 
with the present currency and the business 
which is founded thereupon. Two ques- 
tions respecting this plan will naturally 
occur to the reader to be answered: First, 
is the object a wise one? second, are the 
means proposed for its accomplishment 
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wise? In.our judgment, both these ques- 
tions are to be answered in the affirmative. 

The ablest students of finance have 
differed in their judgment respecting the 
practicability of bimetallism. The Outlook 
has agreed with those (including some 
eminent authorities in Germany, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States) who 
have believed that it would be possible by 
international agreement to maintain gold 
and silver at a parity, and that the use of 
both metals as a standard of value would 
be safer because it would furnish a more 
stable standard than the use of either 
gold or silver alone. The Outlook is still 
of this opinion, but the question has 
become by the course of events a purely 
academic one. No eminent financial 
authority, so far as we know, thinks it 
would be possible to maintain gold and 
silver at a parity except by international 
agreement; and after an honest and ear- 
nest endeavor made by this country to 
secure the agreement of other countries 
for that purpose, the effort has been 
abandoned. The other great commercial 
countries have established gold as the 
basis of values. This fact is indisputable, 
and, for the present*at least, is unaltera- 
ble. In determining what we shall regard 
as the standard of values, this fact must 
be reckoned with. 

For it is very certain that if the individ- 
uals of any community are to carry on 
free and unimpeded traffic with one 
another, they must agree upon one stand- 
ard of value. If there are different 
standards in different parts of the com- 
munity, the interchange of commodities 
will be accompanied with perpetual friction 
and inconvenience. This fact was illus- 
trated constantly in the United States 
before the Civil War, when the currency 
of the country which was furnished by 
State banks had either no value or a 
lessened value outside the States of issue, 
and caused both to the traveler and 
the dealer perpetual inconvenience. That 
inconvenience would have _ been still 
greater if these notes of the various States 
had represented different standards of 
value, some being payable in gold, others in 
silver, others in beads or wampum or the 
like, with no common agreement respect- 
ing their redemption. As the members 
of any community must agree upon a 

standard if traffic between them is to be 
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convenient and unimpeded, so commercial 
nations must agree upon some standard 
if international commerce is to be free 
and unimpeded. The other nations of 
the earth have agreed upon gold. In our 
judgment, they would have done better to 
have agreed upon gold and silver at a 
fixed ratio; but since they will not come 
to our standard, we must either go to 
theirs or abandon any international unity 
of values. In our judgment, it will pro- 
duce far less inconvenience to adopt an 
imperfect standard of value which all 
nations agree upon than to adopt what 
would be theoretically a better standard 
of value which other nations refuse to 
adopt. 

For the inevitable result of having a 
different standard of value in the United 
States from that which is common in the 
rest of the civilized world would be to 
produce in the United States two cur- 
rencies, one National, the other interna- 
tional. All foreign goods would have to 
be paid for in gold or its equivalent, since 
gold is the only standard of value recog- 
nized by foreign nations. Sooner or later 
all mortgage debts and all interest on 
mortgage debts would have to be paid in 
gold or its eqyivalent, since creditors, on 
the one hand, could loan their money 
abroad to foreign debtors, and, on the 
other, would often be obliged to borrow 
money abroad from foreign creditors. | 
Thus the wage-earner and the debtor 
would be obliged to pay for certain of his 
commodities, and in general his interest, 
in a gold currency, while, on the other 
hand, he would almost certainly be paid 
his wages in a silver currency. It would 
be the poor man, not the rich one, who 
would suffer most from such a double 
standard of value. 

If America were becoming more inde- 
pendent of other nations, if it were becom- 


-ing more separated from them, if it were 


tending more to live by itself and within 
itself, it might possibly disregard the 
commercial standard of other nations 
and create one of its own; but the re- 
verse is the case. ‘The interrelationship 
of America with Germany, France, and 
Great Britain is becoming every year more 
and more close. America is becoming a 
world-power, and is taking its place among 
the other powers of the world. Its com- 


merce is already extending, and is sure 
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more and more to extend, in the Far East, 
where it will be in competition with the 
great commercial powers of Europe. The 
events of the last year have greatly in- 
creased the necessity of securing a com- 
mon medium of exchange with other 
communities, as they have increased the 
necessity for a common method of inter- 
communication in ideas. As the tendency 
of the times is toward one commercial 
language, so still more is it toward one 
commercial standard ;_ and no one is more 
interested in maintaining in this country 
the same unit of value which is recognized 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Yokohama, and 
Hong-Kong than the mechanic who is 
helping to manufacture the articles and 
the farmer who is helping to grow the 
grains to be sold in the foreign markets 
represented by these cities. 

The second question we do not think 
it necessary to discuss here in detail. 
Probably experience will indicate, possibly 
discussion will elucidate, improvements in 
the methods proposed by the Committee 
of the Republican caucus. In general, 
however, that Committee seems to us to 
have proceeded wisely in adopting a 
method calculated to secure -a gold basis 
for the future of this country with the 
least possible disturbance to the business 
which has been founded on a theoretical 
bimetallic basis in the past. If Mr. Bryan 
had been elected President three years 
ago, it would have been perfectly legal 
for him to have announced on the day 
of his inauguration that the bonds and 
bills of the United States would be there- 
after paid in silver. If the plan proposed 
by the present Committee is adopted, such 
action would no longer be possible. But, 
in point of fact, for more than a quarter 
of a century the Government has paid all 
its obligations in gold, when gold was de- 
sired by its creditor—except such as were 
in terms expressly payable in silver ; and if 
the plan proposed by the Republican Com- 
mittee shall be adopted by the House, the 
Government will no longer have any 
option but to do in the future what it has 
in fact done in the past. This is the one 
essential characteristic of the proposed 
plan, and the powers which Congress will 
be asked to confer upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury appear to be well calculated 
to enable him to fulfill the obligation 
which the proposed act will impose upon 
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him. The Outlook hopes that Congress 
will adopt this or substantially this plan, 
and put an end to the uncertainties in our 
finance which have so long troubled the 
country and sometimes threatened it with 
serious disaster. 


® 
A Spiritual Reaction 


People are slow to learn that-the con- 
temporary phase of thought is never final. 
There are always enthusiastic and confi- 
dent writers to assert that the literary 
form which is most generally practiced in 
any decade is the form which literature is 
to wear in the future, and that the other 
forms have had their day and gone into 
the limbo to which are consigned all the 
discarded things of the past. Not many 
years ago a goodly number of critics were 
declaring that the romantic, symbolic, and 
spiritual school in poetry, fiction, and the 
drama had had its day; that the influence 
of_scientific thought and discovery and of 
modern commercialism had enthroned 
realism as a literary method for all time. 
Those who remembered literary history, 
and who were not swept off their feet by 
the vigor and ability of many of the real- 
ists, were not for a moment shaken in 
their faith that realism, while it was render- 
ing, in the hands of those who praised it 
with artistic skill, permanent services to 
literature, would as certainly have its day 
as romanticism had already had its day; 
but critics of this temper were treated as 
belated worshipers who had outstayed 
their time and did not discern the signs 
of the new era. 

A few years have passed, and realism is 
already becoming spectral and ghostly. 
It has lost its hold on the imagination of 
the world, as it was bound to from the 
beginning, because it was essentially a 
reaction, a partial movement, and a very 
imperfect method. It has left its lasting 
imprint, as every genuine literary move- 
ment does; but the balance is being 
struck again with those spiritual tenden- 
cies which from time to time will assert 
themselves in art. The newer school of 
writers on the Continent has not left 
realism without its witnesses, but its most 
significant and prophetic minds are moving 
in an entirely different field. Nothing 
more original has come from the Conti- 
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nent in late years than Sudermann’s 
“ Sunken Bell,” and nothing could be in 
more striking contrast with the ideas and 
methods of the realists. Not only is the 
drama saturated with the romantic spirit, 
but it is a piece of exquisite idealism, 
symbolical to the last degree, disclosing 
the touch of the imagination in structure, 
and permeated throughout by the spirit 
of reaction against the hard and bare 
actualities of life. It is like the cry of the 
human soul in a desert; it is a passionate 
appeal for air to breathe. and for the free- 
dom of the spirit. Huysmann’s later career 
registers a similar reaction, though one by 
no means so wholesome. Sudermann is 
determined to push through the barren- 
ness and hardness of realism into the free 
regions of the imagination. Huysmann, 
despairing of this solution, takes the old 
road toward monasticism. 

Much more significint and far more 
inspiring are the fruits of this reaction as 
they appear in two recent books from 
Maeterlinck, the Belgian dramatist, whose 
plays are so charged with mystery, and 
who has attempted to create a drama 
which is wrought out, not in action, but 
in the sphere of psychological impression. 
Maeterlinck’s “ Treasure of the Humble ” 
and “ Wisdom and Destiny,” both bear- 
ing the imprint of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., take their places with the most subtle 
and beautiful modern expressions of mys- 
ticism. They record the escape of the 
spirit out of a world of realities into a 
world of pure idealism. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with the fundamental concep- 
tion of life which underlies these extraor- 
dinary books in order to be stimulated 
and uplifted by them. They are treasures 
of exquisite ideas expressed in the choicest 
forms; repositories of aspirations, which, 
by their own power of divination, convey 
the impression of realities. One need not 
go back to Plotinus in order to get at the 
secret of the beauty of Maeterlinck’s pres- 
entation of the elusive but very real re- 
sources of the spirit. These books will 
select their readers, but if one does not find 
himself able to get in touch with them, one 
would better look to see whether there be 
not some lack of sensitiveness in his own 
spiritual nature. The words of Plotinus, 
which Maeterlinck quotes, bear definitely 
upon this point: “ If, plunging thine eyes 
into thyself, thou dost not then feel the 
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charm of beauty, it is in vain that, thy 
disposition being such, thou shouldst seek 
the intelligible beauty, for thou wouldst 
seek it only with that which is ugly and 
impure. . . . But, if thou hast recognized 
beauty within thyself, see that thou rise 
to the recognition of intelligible beauty.’’ 
This is not only Plotinus, but it is Plato 
as well. Itis, in fact, impossible to touch 
life from the standpoint of the idealist 
without touching Plato also. What Mae- 
terlinck means to say is that behind all the 
tumult and discord of life there is in every 
man a soul which craves, in blindness and 
folly, sometimes stained with sin and 
crime, to find the ultimate goodness and 
beauty. These strivings are not the pos- 
session of the best only; “ to every man 
there come noble thoughts that pass across 
his heart like great white birds.” ‘The 
supreme sin, perhaps the only one from 
Maeterlinck’s point of view, is the failure 
of the soul to recognize its own divinity. 
In the recognition of that divinity, and in 
bringing it more clearly into conscious- 
ness, lies the only real success in life. 

“Wisdom and Destiny ” comes closer 
to experience, and has golden words of 
consolation.for those upon whom life lays 
heavy burdens. It abounds in passages 
of the highest elevation and of the most 
supernal beauty, and it is charged through- 
out with innate nobility. Its paradoxes 
are sometimes puzzling; its conclusions 
not always sound; it is elusive at points 
where it might be positive ; but it is likely 
to become one of the spiritual classics of 
the century. “I declare,” writes Mae- 
terlinck, ‘that the joy of a perfect abiding 
love is the greatest this world contains ; 
and yet, if you find not this love, naught 
will be lost of all you have done to deserve 
it, for this will go to deepen the peace of 
your own heart, and render still braver 
and purer the calm of the rest of your 
days. ... And besides we can always 
love.” 

Such books as these register the extreme 
reaction against the hard, unspiritual, ma- 
terialist conception of life which underlies 
the work of the radical realists. That 


view can never be final in literature or in 
thought ; to the artist it is not only deaden- 
ing, it is incredible. It may be vigorously 
pressed from time to time as a reaction 
against a vague and unreal idealism, but 
it can never speak the last word in art. 

















The Boer who Took Me In 


By Poultney Bigelow 


Author of “ White Man’s Africa,” “ History of the German Struggle for Liberty,” etc., etc. 


4 | \HERE are Boers and Boers. Here 
is mine. 

At the close of day, shortly after 
the Jameson Raid, we reached the Caledon 
River, which separates Basutoland from 
the Orange Free State. The river was 
swollen, and the leaders of my Cape cart 
floundered amidst the boulders at the 
bottom of this rapid stream. ‘The water 
rose above the floor of our vehicle, and 
for a moment it looked as though we 
might be swept away—horses, wagon, bag- 
gage, andall. While matters were at their 
worst, there appeared on the other side of 
the stream the figure of a long-bearded 
horseman, one arm waving up into the 
blazing sunset like a benevolent sema- 
phore to a ship in distress. We followed 
his mute directions, and soon our four 
plucky ponies were scrambling up the 
steep bank—in safety, it is tr=*5 yet so 
banged about were we that, after escaping 
disaster by water, it looked as though we 
were reserved for a general smash in the 
ruts and gullies of the veldt. 

It was a venerable Boer who had sig- 
naled us to a safe crossing, and when we 
were face to face he inspected us criti- 
cally, and asked the usual questions as to 
whence we had come, whither we were 
going, who we were, and of what nation. 
My companion was English, I was Ameri- 
can, and we had come from breaking 
bread with the Governor of a British Pro- 
tectorate. The Jameson Raid was fresh 
in all men’s minds, and we were asking 
hospitality of a Boer. He wasted few 
words, gave an ambiguous grunt by way 
of telling us that we might put up at his 
ranch, and galloped away to tell his wife 
that two “tenderfeet’’ were on the way 
and she must grind a bit more coffee. 

So we steered slowly in his wake across 
country on the open prairie, along a trail 
where the horses had to pick their way as 
they would in the foot-hills of Colorado. 
From an elevation the African veldt seems 
one vast, smooth plain, but the rider feels 
the gullies and other pitfalls which may 
break his springs or his horses’ legs, albeit 





too insignificant for notice at a distance. 
The lonesome prairie was relieved here 
and there by strange, flat-topped, isolated 
mounds rising straight up out of the dead 
level of endless desolation, suggesting, in 
the deep glow of the dying sun, monster 
coffins resting upon a burning crust. The 
effect was powerful, for in Africa the sky 
seems nearer, the stars shine more in- 
tensely, and the setting sun burns so 
fiercely that the shadows of rocks and 
square-topped mountains run along to the 
eastward like streams of liquid black. 
Things far away seemed close at hand, 
and it was a long stretch of bumping to us 
before we reached the cabin whose wreath 
of smoke from the hospitable chimney we 
had followed for many miles. It was a 
cold reception that we got, measured by 
the forms laid down at dancing-school, 
but so far as practical details were con- 
cerned it was beyond praise. The long- 
bearded Boer fetched his lantern and 
showed us a shed where our cattle could 
find shelter for the night. Of course we 
did the manual work ourselves, in which 
we had silent but effective assistance from 
our host. After “ outspanning,” rubbing 
the horses down, and giving them a good 
measure of oats from the stores of our 
host, we were led to the pump, where we 
washed our hands before entering the 
house to make the acquaintance of his 
family. 

Any one who has seen the pioneer 
ranchman’s home in the wild West of 
America can readily picture to himself 
the sort of home a Boer farmer would 
have in a country where roads and even 
bridges are wanting; where land is cheap 
but everything else is dear; where houses 
are many miles apart ; where black labor 
is both scarce and bad; where the white 
man is thrown upon his own resources to 
an extent wholly unknown in Europe or - 
the settled sections of America. These 
surroundings are not conducive to grand 
pianos, billiard-tables, oil paintings, or 
even books. No postman raps at the 
ranch door, and to go shopping means the 
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loss of a full day with a team of horses. 
Under such conditions men read few 
books, but they read them often; small- 
talk does not flourish, but men’s minds are 
tempered in the fire of silence and con- 
centrated thought. The Boer who led us 
into his house had come to this country 
as a child, with the Great Trek of 1836; 
his ancestors had come to the Cape a 
hundred and fifty years before that. 

As he opened the door of his cabin we 
were greeted by his stolid and buxom 
wife and a flaxen-haired and very pretty 
daughter about eighteen years old. They 
did not smile or tell the conventional lie 
that they were delighted to see us, but 
each shook hands with us by way of let- 
ting us know that they intended, for that 
night at least, to spare us the discomfort 
of sleeping out on the prairie. 

Nothing was said on either side, and 
we sat on chairs which were backed up 
against the wall while mother and daugh- 
ter laid the cloth—a nice clean one—and 
prepared supper. Several rifles were on 
pegs above the door; some pictures taken 
from Christmas numbers of illustrated 
weeklies brightened the walls; there was 
a vast, florid, old-fashioned Dutch clock, 
and in one corner of the room an Ameri- 
can parlor organ of very small size. 
Among the few books were a Dutch 
Bible, Longfellow’s poems, and a Shake- 
speare, besides a few books on cattle 
diseases, horse-breaking, and one or two 
religious books whose names I forget. 
Dutch was the language of the family, but 
all were familiar with English as_ well. 
Two or three young Boers joined the 
party, and these also sat silently about 
the room, much as though it was a corpse 
we were expecting, instead of a very wel- 
come supper. 

Slowly the Boer mind was absorbing 
us; for the Africander gives his confi- 
dence to few, and where he gives it, there 
it remains. I knew them well enough to 
know that this process of mental digestion 
ought not to be disturbed, so I played 
Quaker meeting in a manner designed to 
create the impression that this was exactly 
the sort of social hilarity to which I was 
accustomed at home. 

The supper was delicious; there was 
plenty of milk and bread, meat, and stewed 
fruit. I drank about a bucket of milk, 
and this seemed to reassure my host, 
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whose idea of the Outlander was of one 
who required “ fire-water ” with his food. 
Of course there was coffee, which, how- 
ever, I did not touch. As the meal pro- 
gressed, the family waxed communicative, 
and the old lady’s heart softened when 
my friend informed her that I had not 
merely sung in the choir of my college, 
but had actually experimented once with 
Sunday-school teaching. From that mo- 
ment I felt that the prodigal son could 
give me no further points. I felt as though 
I owned the place, and the daughter grew 
beautiful as she became unconscious of 
herself and joined in the chaff and laugh- 
ter. With the old man I talked politics, 
including the Jameson Raid, and with the 
daughter I sang simple songs—German 
Volkslieder and negro melodies. 

At about nine o’clock the long-bearded 
Boer pulled the great Bible from its shelf, 
and with a deep, earnest voice read some 
verses from the Old Testament. It was 
about Joshua smiting the Outlanders of 
Palestine and fighting savagely for the 
preservation of a peculiar religion. I do 
not know whether my host selectea this 
particr chapter for the benefit of his 
guests, or whether it just happened that 
we came in for a text which appeared to 
have a strange significance at that moment 
—-for had I not been but a few days 
before with the leaders of the Outlander 
movement ?—all of them jailed up in Pre- 
toria. 

After the Bible-reading, a hymn was 
sung, and then the whole family knelt in 
prayer, following the strong words of this 
grand old apostle as he appealed to the 
throne of God for guidance in the per- 
plexities of life. 

This is the Boer, thought I, that people 
in England do not see much of. He does 
not play at politics ; he does not button- 
hole newspaper men; he is rarely heard 
save in the midst of his family. He owns 
no gold-mines, and is happy to grow up 
and die in the peaceful enjoyment of the 
little which Providence has allowed him to 
have. Such men love peace—but when 
they fight they keep at it a long time. 

That night I slept on a hard bed, but 
it was clean, with white cotton sheets. 
The floor of my bedroom was mother 
earth, and the walls and ceiling were 
rough enough. In the morning a towel was 
given to me and the neighborhood of the 
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pump was indicated—and my wash was 
none the worse for being in the open air. 

There was plenty of roughness in these 
Boers, but no coarseness. Their speech 
was elementary, but with them I felt 
a wholesome nearness to nature and 
to things real. Civilization is a polite 
word for a monstrous mass of shams, and 
when things shall be straightened out at 
the Judgment Day I make no doubt that 
there will be a surprising store for those 
who are now satisfied that they are more 
civilized than my Boer friend on the _bor- 
ders of Basutoland. 

The good people gave us coffee before 
we started next morning, and begged us 
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to stop with them when next we traveled 
that road. We tried to pay for our enter- 
tainment—the mere idea was an offense 
to them. Of course we paid for what 
forage our four horses had consumed— 
that was quite another sort of transac- 
tion; but so far as the inside of the Boer’s 
house was concerned, we entered it as 
guests, and we left it as members of his 
family. 

I have been the guest in this fashion 
of many Boers—in the Transvaal as well 
as in the Orange Free State. There may 
be worse Boers and there may be better. 
It is not my purpose to generalize—I tell 
merely what I saw. 


Moral Tendencies of Existing Industrial Conditions 


By Washington Gladden 


HAT are the moral tendencies 
WV of the system of industry now 
prevailing? What kind of men 
is the system producing? What is its 
general effect upon the character of the 
people? The inquiry is a broad one; I 
should like to limit it, so far as I 2h, to 
the causes which spring from industrial 
or economic rather than from _ political 
conditions, though the two realms are 
closely related. 

It is probable that the inquiry will not 
lead to any very positive conclusions. We 
are dealing with elements that are vague 
and intangible. The statisticians can do 
little for us. It is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to set forth arithmetically, by table of 
figures, or graphically, by charts, the nature 
of the forces that we seek to measure. It 
is largely a matter of impressions, and 
one man’s impressions cannot serve for 
another man’s guidance. The best thing 
I can do, perhaps, is to ask a number of 
questions, and leave you to answer them. 
Difficult of analysis and definition as the 
elements are with which we are dealing, it 
is of the utmost importance that we seek 
to understand their nature and to predict 
their issues. ‘The probable effect of any 
system of agriculture or manufacture or 
finance upon the material wealth of the 
Nation is a question of importance ; surely 
the effect of such systems upon the moral 
character of the people is not Jess important. 

I ought to remark at the outset that an 


unfavorable judgment upon existing tend- 
encies does not imply a pessimistic judg- 
ment upon the course of history. Through 
long ranges of time we may clearly see 
that the world is growing better, and yet 
no less clearly see that some of the move- 
ments of the present time are in the wrong 
direction. Every stream has its eddies, 
and there are alternations of heat and cold 
in the progress from winter to summer. 
But the question may be asked whether, 
if such is the case, these tendencies, what- 
ever they may be, are not beyond our con- 
trol; whether the stream must not be left 
to its course, and the season to its prog- 
ress; whether, by our investigations, we 
shall acquire any knowledge by which we 
may hope to alter the lives of men. The 
answer is that our study of physical 
science often enables us to direct and 
combine natural forces for the promotion 
of human welfare ; that even river chan- 
nels are sometimes deepened and improved 
by jetties and dredging, with great advan- 
tage to health and commerce. If the 
phenomena we are studying were purely 
natural, it might be worth while to study 
them. But they are not purely natural. 
The industrial conditions are largely the 
product of human volition; legislation 
and associated action of all kinds have 
greatly affected them; tariffs, and cur- 
rency laws, and the laws regulating con- 
tracts and inheritances have had much to 
do in establishing them; the corporation, 
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which is the one stupendous fact of 
modern industry, is a purely artificial 
creation. ‘The existing industrial condi- 
tions are largely man-made; and what 
man has done he may be able, in part at 
least, to’ undo or mend, if it prove to be 
not well done. 

‘The existing industrial system is as- 
sumed to be the competitive system, the 
legal basis of which is freedom of con- 
tract. Herculean efforts to subvert that 
system, to eliminate competition, and 
substitute for it something very different, 
are now in progress; how successful 
these efforts will be we will not try to 
predict. It is possible that we are wit- 
nessing the final phases of the competi- 
tive régime, but that is not yet evident; 
the framework of the industrial order is 
still adjusted to the competitive idea. 
From slavery, through feudalism, our civil- 
ization has passed into its present con- 
ditions. The movement, in Sir Henry 
Maine’s well-worn phrase, has been from 
status to contract. The theory is that 
every man is free to employ his own power 
in any industry which does not conflict 
with the laws of the State or encroach 
upon the rights of his neighbors; that he 
may freely sell or buy commodities or 
services ; that he is responsible for his own 
maintenance and that of those naturally 
dependent upon him; and that he must 
suffer the consequence of his own idleness 
or waste. The theory is that all industry 
is left to the enterprise of individuals, or 
such associations as individuals choose to 
make, with no subventions from the State ; 
that government must not help nor hin- 
der any, but keep the lists open for all. 
That this principle has been practically 
violated in many ways, and that the strong 
and cunning have found ways of enrich- 
ing themselves, by law, at the expense of 
the weak and the ignorant, is not to be 
denied. Nor is it easy to separate the 
injuries to character which have arisen 
from the violation of the principie of free 
competition from those which have re- 
sulted from what may be regarded as its 
normal operation. Still, it is probably 
true that the moral evils which we find 
connected with the worst abuses of our 
present system spring from principles 
which are an essential part of that system. 
The monopolist has only seized and used 
the power at which competition bade him 
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grasp. The moral attitude of the monopo- 
list toward his fellow-men does not greatly 
differ from that of the strenuous advocate 
of /aissez-faire. We must take the whole 
industrial world together, therefore—that 
which conforms to the theory of free con- 
tract and that which conflicts with it, and 
find out, if we can, how the characters of 
men are affected by their contact with the 
work and the traffic of the present day. 
Competition results in some moral bene- 
fits and in some moral injuries; so does 
combination ; it will often be difficult for 
us to tell whether the effects which we are 
observing are due to the one or to the 
other. 

With respect to the common virtue of 
honesty, how stands the case? My own 
impression is that there is relatively less 
of dishonesty in trade than when I was a 
boy—less cheating in bargains, less fraud 
in the ordinary exchanges ; that salesmen, 
as a rule, are more truthful ; that the qual- 
ities of goods are more fairly represented ; 
that the buyer has less reason to be on 
his guard. There is still much adultera- 
tion and fraud in manufacture, but the 
great majority of the merchants deal hon- 
estly Wh their customers, and do not per- 
mit them to be deceived in their purchases. 
Such an essay as that of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer on “ The Morals of Trade” is 
much less pertinent now than when it was 
published, forty years ago. Dishonesty 
is, perhaps, in these days, less prevalent 
among dealers than among their custom- 
ers. The enormous extension of the credit 
system offers to unscrupulous and irre- 
sponsible persons great opportunities, and 
there are large numbers of persons who 
recklessly incur debts which they have no 
means of paying. The losses of the trad- 
ing classes from this source must be very 
heavy ; bad debts are the causes of many 
mercantile failures. A large deduction 
must be made at this point from the gains 
of honesty ; nevertheless, I am disposed 
to believe that the balance is on the right 
side, and that the morals of trade, so far 
as common honesty is concerned, are 
steadily improving. 

Another important gain is seen in the 
development of the fiduciary virtues. 
The modern system of business rests 
largely upon confidence ; the care of great 
interests, the execution of great plans, 
must be all the while intrusted to subor- 
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dinates and employees, and the constant 
demand of the managers is faithful men— 
men who can be trusted. The number 
of those who are charged with the custody 
of properties and enterprises in which 
they have no proprietary interest is very 
large, and the standards of fidelity among 
them are, on the whole, very high. Em- 
bezzlers and defaulters are not wanting, 
but, considering the great number of those 
who are trusted, they are surprisingly few. 

Not less significant is the training in 
co-operation which the same _ industrial 
system enforces. The failure of so many 
co-operative schemes in this country is 
credibly attributed to the absence of the 
co-operative man. ‘The inability of men 
to work together, to work in harness, to 
co-ordinate their powers and harmonize 
their wills, is a great obstacle to the most 
efficient production. But the large system 
of industry has been steadily enforcing 
this virtue upon multitudes. The great 
combinations, in their vast economies and 
in their great reduction of the cost of the 
product, are bringing home this truth. 
The trades-unions, in their own way, are 
teaching the same lesson. It is hecoming 
so plain that the wayfaring man can see 
it, that every man for himself will not work 
at all in industry; that the highest welfare 
of each can never be secured without the 
co-operation of all. 

If, then, honesty, fidelity, and ability to 
co-operate are fruits of the existing sys- 
tem of industry, it must be credited with 
large moral gains. 

Other phenomena are less encouraging. 
The defects of their qualities belong to 
systems as to men. The large system of 
industry is teaching men to co-operate, 
but it is weakening their self-reliance and 
their initiative. They work under orders 
better than once they did, but they have 
less power to set themselves at work, and 
less disposition to depend upon themselves. 
Invention, self-help, are less common than 
once they were; the man out a job is 
more helpless than the man of fifty years 
ago. A serious moral loss is here—one 
whose dimensions we are not likely to 
exaggerate. 

Our highly organized system of indus- 
try makes it more and more difficult for 
men to set themselves at work, makes 
them more and more dependent upon 
those who possess capital. The improve- 
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ments in machinery yearly displace large 
numbers of men ; and the effort to which 
inventors are stimulated by organizers of 
industry is the production of machinery 
which can be operated by cheap labor— 
by women and children, if possible. This 
process is visible in all industries. It is 
sometimes imagined that this is simply 
dislocation; that those who are thrown 
out of work in one business have only to 
ask for work somewhere else. But at 
whatever gate they present themselves 
they are apt to find workmen departing 
for the same reasons that deprived them 
of employment. At present most of the 
surplus labor is absorbed ; but we have 
just passed through weary years when the 
unemployed were a multitude, and it is 
reasonable to expect that the same condi- 
tions will return ; good times are narrow 
tablelands between widening valleys of 
stagnant trade. And these times of de- 
pression are times of great demoralization. 
In every one of them hundreds of thou- 
sands of people learn the lesson of de- 
pendence—a lesson that they never again 
quite unlearn. These periods of business 
stagnation seem to be an integral part of 
the existing industrial system, and their 
effects, moral as well as economical, must 
be reckoned with. The amount of moral 
loss which the Nation suffers in every one 
of them is not easily estimated. When 
men and women are utterly unable to find 
work by which they may gain a livelihood, 
and are forced either to incur debts from 
which they can hardly hope to free them- 
selves, or to accept alms, the injury which 
they suffer is unspeakable; the loss of 
courage, of hope. of self-respect, is often 
irremediable. Our handling of this prob- 
lem of the unemployed has thus far been 
the reverse of efficient. Weare very much 
afraid of furnishing work to these idle 
hands—that would savor of Socialism; 
but we are not at all afraid of giving 
them, at the public charge, food without 
work—that only tends to pauperism | 
This competitive régime, with wealth as 
the prize of the competition, tends to pro- 
duce an exaggerated popular estimate of 
the importance of material wealth. It is 
probably a natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of existing conditions that money 
should come to be regarded, not as the 
means of living, but as the end of exist- 
ence. That, at any rate, is the view 
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which more and more prevails in modern 
society. In the opinion of the multitude, 
the possession of wealth is the supreme 
good, the acquisition of wealth is the high- 
est achievement. ‘The preacher or the 
moralist who challenges this estimate finds 
that he is but a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Even in aristocratic countries the 
multi-millionaires are crowding from the 
places of honor and power the ancient 
feudal aristocracy. An English writer, 
describing the new men in his own coun- 
try who by means of their wealth have 
ascended to the seats of the mighty, says: 
“Nothing can stand against such men. 
They have that to give which is wanted 
by every mother’s son; and since they 
are masters in fact, they may as well be 
masters in name. ‘They need never hang 
their headsin the House of Lords. To 
do them justice, I believe they never do. 
They bear themselves as those who have 
come into their own, and stare down the 
stray thinker who has managed to slip 
through, or one who, properly speaking, 
is not in the game. ‘They are even rather 
contemptuous of the others whose mastery 
is of the older sort.” The reason of this 
ascendency is in the significant sentence : 
“ They have that which is wanted by every 
mother’s son.”” So long as they have suc- 
ceeded in getting what the multitude 
wants more than anything else, they will 
be the idols and the rulers of the multi- 
tude. It is rank hypocrisy for the prole- 
tarian to rail against the plutocrat so long 
as the only difference between them is 
that the one has got by the sale of his 
soul what the other is perfectly willing to 
sell his soul to get. 

Our civilization seems to rest upon the 
assumption that material gain is the su- 
preme good. Naturally, this conviction 
strengthens in any man’s mind with the 
increase of his gains, and it is easy for 
the love of money to become a sort of 
religion, and for men to come to regard 
themselves as the special agents and rep- 
resentatives of Providence on the earth. 
It is hardly satire, this conception of 
“ The Orb as Cash,” which Richard White- 
ing draws from the conversation of one of 
these “merchant princes.” ‘The world 
does not rest on the back of a tortoise, 
nor does it now rest on the shoulders of one 
man. ‘The office of Atlas has long been 


in commission, The world rests on the 
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shoulders of a syndicate, vulgarly known as 
‘people with money.’ These support the 
entire framework of things, and from 
them all blessings flow. Above these, 
in beautiful gradations of diminishing 
strength, you have the inferior rich, the 
well-to-do, the shopkeepers, and, finally, all 
who can afford to employ a single drudge. 
The grand rich are not only a foundation 
of things; they are as the sun in nature, 
and they give light and heat to the whole 
frame. If they were withdrawn, we should 
all suddenly freeze to death in the dark. ... 
They support not only the workingman, 
but the poet, musician, divine, all of whom 
may be said, figuratively, to come for 
orders every morning to the area gate. . . . 
As for the common run of people, the 
sordidness of their lives is, no doubt, dis- 
tressing in the extreme, from an elevated 
point of view. But, such as their lot is, it 
is the utmost of dignity, beauty, comfort, 
and ease that can possibly be spared to 
them. If they insist on more, they may 
imperil the existence of the rich. There 
is not enough of these things to go round. 
Besides, they are used to their privations, 
and even anjoy them in a way. Wherever 
the pressure’s too sharp, there’s the chari- 
ties. And how are you to keep the 
charities going, if you please, without the 
rich?” It seems a brutal cynicism, but is 
not a sentiment quite akin to this preva- 
lent in democratic America, and among 
people who themselves have risen out of 
poverty to opulence? 

Such an estimate of wealth as the 
supreme interest of life, and of the wealthy 
classes as the possessors of all that makes 
life desirable, colors the thinking and 
taints the conduct of the great multitude. 
Politics, education, religion, feel its deadly 
influence. The greatoperator who wants 
legislation or legal decisions to forward 
his schemes of gain is apt to assume that 
legislators or councilmen or judges want 
money more than anything else, and can 
be induced to give him what he wants ; 
the public official, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that the capitalist wants a chance 
to enlarge his fortune by levying tribute 
money, and will be willing to share a part 
of the swag with him. It comes to be 
understood that gain is the only adequate 
motive of exertion in the service of the 
State; that parties exist for the purpose of 
securing and distributing the emoluments 
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of office. Work for the party must be 
paid for; the preliminary canvass, the 
getting out of the vote, must be paid for ; 
the occupants of the offices must be 
heavily bled to pay the party expenses, 
and therefore the salaries of officials must 
be maintained at a high figure to meet the 
drain of the hangers-on who will put forth 
no political activity unless they are paid 
for it. Great corporations which expect 
franchises or immunities from the State 
are also willing to pay liberally for such 
favors; and politics thus becomes, year by 
year, more and more sordid ; the number 
of those who take no political action except 
as a means of gain, and who are willing 
to take almost any action if the bribe is 
large enough, is steadily increasing. All 
this is a natural and legitimate fruit of the 
common sentiment that money is the 
principal thing. 

Education, also, feels this deadly influ- 
ence. The governing bodies of our pub- 
lic schools are often corrupted by the love 
of money. Great publishing houses, for 
the love of money, expend large sums in 
bribing officials to sacrifice the interests 
of the public to their own love of money. 
Even the colleges are not free from the 
contagion. It is becoming a maxim in 
boards of trustees that the supreme need 
of the college is money; that, therefore, 
the right man for president is the man 
who can raise the most money; that the 
administration and the teaching of the 
college must be such as not to offend the 
men who have money to give; and that, 
no matter how iniquitous have been the 
methods by which these men have gained 
their money, the college can well afford to 
put itself in a position in which it will be 
compelled to honor them, if only it can 
get their money. I would not wish to 
intimate that all colleges are under this 
influence ; most teachers, I believe, of all 
ranks, are but slightly affected by it; it is 
the governing bodies, generally, that are 
most apt to yield to it, and even these are 
by no means all subject to the spell; yet 
I am sure that I shall not be accused of 
overstatement if I say that there is an 
increasing tendency to regard money as the 
one supreme need of the college or the 
university—so to exalt that need as to 
lower, somewhat, in the comparison, the 
need of fidelity to truth and courage and 
manliness and honor on the part of 





teachers and students. And I suppose 
that this tendency, also, is a natural out- 
come of the existing industrial conditions. 

The Church itself is suffering, I fear, 
from the same cause. It is apt to be 
assumed, even in the churches, that money 
is the main motive power ; that what the 
Church most needs is large revenues, and 
that, therefore, the preaching and the 
administration of the churches must be 
ordered in such a way as not to offend, 
but rather to attract and gratify, those who 
have the most money. We are all wont 
to dwell upon the amount of good that 
could be done if we had the money, and 
thus to convince ourselves that we must 
seek first the money by which the king- 
dom of heaven may be extended. It is 
natural enough for the men who are 
engaged every day in the great competi- 
tions for material gain, and who thus 
acquire such a vivid sense of the power of 
money, to assume its supremacy when 
they come to administer the affairs of the 
Church. That money can do almost every- 
thing is the maxim on which our industrial 
order rests, and we see no reason why 
money cannot do almost everything that 
the Church is undertaking ; why it cannot, 
at least, hire people to express the sense 
of brotherhood, manifest sympathy, impart 
spiritual influence, and extend the hand 
of fellowship. The value of personal serv- 
ice cannot be understood by those whose 
main interest is in material things. Thus 
it comes about that the standards of the 
religious life are somewhat lowered by the 
contact of the Church with the competitive 
régime. A tendency to overvalue material 
forces and to undervalue spiritual forces 
appears even in the Church itself. 

To one more serious moral injury I 
must barely allude—the tendency to the 
separation of social classes, and the culti- 
vation of unfriendly relations between the 
rich and the poor. The frequency of 
strikes and lockouts is evidence of this 
tendency, and the phenomena which illus- 
trate it are too numerous to require speci- 
fication. 

Over against all these disquieting facts 
are many that are far more encouraging. 
The tendencies are not all downward. 
There never was a day when the higher 
ideals of human conduct were more clearly 
conceived or more nobly exemplified. 
Against the despotism of mammon the 
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armies of the light are always doing battle. 
Writers, artists, teachers, preachers, are 
bearing witness all the while that a 
man’s life does not consist in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesses ; 
that the popular estimate of the value of 
wealth involves a hideous delusion; that 
the man to whom money has become an 
end rather than the means is a stupendous 
fool. There are not wanting those who 
boldly proclaim that the corner-stone of 
the present industrial system is a false- 
hood, and that the aim of life in a sound 
social order would be, not to get as much as 
you can, but to give as much as you can. 
Will these forces avail to check the tend- 
encies which now prevail, and to moral- 
ize the existing order? Shall we be able, 
by purely moral agencies, by teaching, 
preaching, witnessing, suffering for right- 
eousness’ sake, to arrest the spread of the 
mercantilism which now ravages society, 
corrupting politics, tainting education, 
defiling religion? One ought not to be 
hopeless who fights with such weapons, for 
they are mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds. We may be very certain that 
there can be no permanent victory over 
these destructive forces until there is a 
radical change in the thoughts of men con- 
cerning the relative values of material and 
Spiritual things. Our final resort must 
always be to the weapons that are not 
carnal. Yet the children of the light must 
be wise enough in their generation to seek 
the aid of the best environment. That 
some methods of industrial organization 
are more favorable than others to the devel- 
opment of character is altogether probable. 
Not many students of society in these days 
would hesitate to say that the system of 
slave labor or the feudal system was, on 
the whole, unfavorable to morality ; to go 
back to either of these would certainly 
involve a serious moral loss. The moral 
and spiritual forces would be at a greater 
disadvantage under either of those sys- 
tems than they are now. In point of fact, 
we have found that the present system, 
with all its demoralizing influences, pro- 
duces better men than were produced 
under feudalism or slavery. The moral 
and spiritual forces have, then, been as- 
sisted by changes in the forms of social 
organization ; and what has been may be. 
It is certainly possible that some modifica- 
tion of the existing industrial order would 
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give freer play to the moral forces, and 
check the influences which tend to de- 
humanize men and undermine the State. 
We might easily extend the area of co- 
operation through the State or the mu- 
nicipality ; we might have more things in 
common; we might thus greatly limit the 
action of the principle of strife, and fix 
the thought of men more upon the things 
which they enjoy together, and less upon 
those for the possession of which they are 
contending. We do already co-operate in 
many things ; we might co-operate in many 
more. There seem to be certain classes 
of industries to which the principle of 
common ownership naturally applies, and 
it is precisely these industries which are 
now employed most mischievously for the 
aggrandizement of the few at the expense 
of the many, for the building up of an 
arrogant plutocracy, for the enthronement 
of false ideals of success, and for the cor- 
ruption of public virtue. It is certainly 
an open question whether the socialization 
of certain industries would not greatly aid 
us in lifting up the standards of public 
and private morality. 

I do not, for my own part, expect that 


the world will be reformed by changes in. 


industrial organization ; and I am equally 
clear that the world will not be reformed 
without such changes. If the spirit of 
the social order is to be changed, its form 
must be changed also. The changes of 
form will not produce a change of the 
spirit, but, on the other hand, the change 
of the spirit cannot express itself without 
a change of form. When political society 
changes from a despotism to a democracy, 
the forms of political society must needs 
be changed. There must be methods by 
which the will of the people can be ascer- 
tained and made effective. Until these 
methods are supplied there can be no 
democracy. Could we say that if only 
the democratic spirit and purpose are 
present, the fruits of a democracy would 
be just as well gathered under the forms 
of a despotism? All political and social 
ideas must have their own appropriate 
forms of expression. And if, in our indus- 
trial relations, the spirit of fellowship and 
co-operation is to be cultivated, and the 
spirit of strife and competition repressed, 
then it is needful that the forms of indus- 
trial fellowship and co-operation be sub- 
stit ted, so far as we wisely may, for the 
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forms of strife and competition. These 
changes must be gradual and cautious, 
but they must come ; the new wine must 
have the new wine-skins. i 

It may be said that the new ideas will 
find for themselves the appropriate forms, 
and that no thought is needed to secure 
them. If that were true, this would be a 
happier world. The tragedy of civiliza- 
tion is the blind adherence to old forms 
which no longer adequately express the 
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life. History and philosophy ought to 
show us the folly of such a stupid con- 
servatism, and make us ready to adopt 
those changes of social form by which 
the life of the people may find its best 
expression. We shall never secure a per- 
fect morality through improvements in the 
social mechanism, but we may establish 
social conditions which shall be more 
friendly to morality than those which now 
exist. 


A Visit to the Compulsory Arbitration Court of 
New Zealand 


By Henry Demarest Lloyd 


N embarrassment of riches chal- 
A lenges the curiosity of the demo- 
cratic traveler in New Zealand. 
This “experiment station ” in advanced 
legislation has a great many novelties to 
show. It is “resuming” great estates 
and cutting them up into small farms for 
what is called “closer settlement.” The 
unemployed are taken off the streets, car- 
ried to government works on railroads, 
irrigation, or what not, deeded a piece of 
land, and advanced money in addition to 
what they can earn. A conversion of 
tramps into taxpayers is steadily going 
on. There is agovernment life insurance 
business which has outstripped the com- 
petition of the principal companies of 
Europe, America, and Australia. The 
State in New Zealand does a public trust 
business, will take property under a will 
or by deed of trust, manage the affairs of 
a resident or an absentee, of a widow or 
an orphan. The progressive land tax 
and the progressive income tax are fiscal 
measures which have and are intended to 
have a great political and social reach. 
The factory legislation is very enlightened 
and interesting. 

But of all the things that I found in 
New Zealand, the compulsory arbitration 
law seemed to me to deserve the first place. 
It is a measure more entirely without 
precedent than any of the others—no- 
where in the world except in New Zealand 
is there any compulsory arbitration—and 
it has been so successful that it may 
fairly be questioned whether it: has not 
established a precedent that no other 





modern people largely committed to in- 
dustrial life can afford to disregard. 

The compulsory arbitration law did not 
spring out of theory and has not ended 
in theory. It was the remedy sought by 
a practical people as a way of escape 
from practical embarrassments of the most 
serious sort, among them the great mari- 
time strike of 1891, which brought New 
Zealand as well as Australia to the verge 
of civil war; there were also apprehen- 
sions of a big railroad strike. To save 
New Zealand from being ravaged by these 
industrial conflicts, which are more terri- 
ble in their sum total of losses than a 
foreign war, the then Minister of Labor, 
the Hon. William Pember -Reeves—who 
lately came to America as the official 
representative of his Government at the 
Commercial Congress in Philadelphia— 
began to study what had been accom- 
plished by other nations in arbitration. 

Mr. Reeves was a young man; his 
career had been that of a lawyer, journalist, 
poet, politician. His compulsory arbitra- 
tion law is the first piece of legislative 
work which came from him to attract 
attention outside New Zealand, but I am 
distinctly of the opinion that that will, in 
the judgment of coming years, entitle him 
to a place in the first rank of political in- 
ventors. Mr. Reeves studied all that had 
been done by other countries, and was 
forced to the conclusion that “ voluntary 
arbitration was a sham.” He thereupon 
determined to attempt to make the experi- 
ment in New Zealand of compulsory arbi- 
tration. Considering that there was no law 
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to guide him and no experience to serve as 
precedent, the fact that he was able in so 
untrodden a field to contrive a measure 
which should go into successful operation 
must be considered a legislative feat of 
the highest order. The bill was debated 
through three sessions of Parliament, 
twice thrown out by the Upper House, 
and finally, so cogent had been Mr. 
Reeves’s treatment of the matter, was 
passed almost without opposition. It was 
enacted in 1894 to go into effect in 1895. 
The first case arose in 1896. Since the 
enactment of the law there has been, with 
one very insignificant exception, no strike 
or lockout in New Zealand, 

The principal points of the law are, 
first, procedure for voluntary arbitration, 
with no publicity and no investigation, if 
the parties can thus settle their difficulties 
among themselves ; but if they cannot, the 
law shows its other face. If their differ- 
ences are irreconcilable by themselves, 
the parties must arbitrate ; fight they shall 
not. The compulsion of the law is three- 
fold: compulsory publicity, compulsory 
reference to a disinterested party, and 
compulsory obedience to the law’s awards. 
The State has no powers to intervene in 
any dispute, even for inquiry, of its own 
motion. Those concerned sue and are 
sued as in other courts, 

The law was originally entitled “ An 
Act to Encourage the Formation of In- 
dustrial Unions and Associations and to 
Facilitate the Settlement of Industrial 
Disputes by Conciliation and Arbitration,” 
and the plan of arbitration as conceived 
by Mr. Reeves, and so successfully oper- 
ated in New Zealand. contemplates the 
organization of both employers and em- 
ployees, separately, into associations and 
unions as the foundation of the whole 
structure. It is believed to be better for 
each side and for the public that the 
parties to an industrial dispute should be 
committees and not mobs. Inducements 
are given and rules provided for this 
organization of both employers and em- 
ployees. The act cannot be invoked by 
or against any workingmen who are not 
organized into a trades-union, but em- 
ployers may be sued singly; otherwise the 
act could be defeated by the refusal of 
employers to form themselves into associa- 
tions. There is a Board of Conciliation 
in each of six districts into which New 
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Zealand is divided, and before these 
Boards industrial disputes are first tried. 
If a settlement is not achieved before the 
Conciliation Board, the case goes on up 
to the Court of Arbitration, which sits for 
the whole colony. 

On both the Boards of Conciliation 
and the Court of Arbitration employers 
and employees are represented equally by 
men of their own choice. The presiding 
officer of the Court of Arbitration is a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the colony. 
This procedure guarantees that through- 
out the entire investigation both sides 
shall be represented by men of their own 
class, familiar with all the circumstances 
of their calling. Experts can be called 
in to represent both sides and to act as 
members of the Boards or the Court. The 
chairmen of the Boards must be “ impar- 
tial persons ” who are “ willing to act.” 
By making a Judge of the Supreme Court 
President of the Court of Arbitration, the 
colony gives a guarantee to the disputants 
that the casting vote and the conduct of 
the investigation shall be in the hands of 
the best that the colony can give of experi- 
ence, ability, dignity, and disinterested- 
ness. Every precaution is taken that the 
proceedings shall be cheap, expeditious, 
and untechnical. The tribunals are ex- 
pressly charged to make their decisions 
in accordance with the common sense and 
equity of the case, and not to frame their 
awards in a technical manner. Mean- 
while the industry goes on. Neither em- 
ployer nor employee is allowed to stop 
work during the conciliation or arbitra- 
tion proceedings, nor to do se in order to 
evade an award. ‘The law even reaches 
back of the time at which its intervention 
was invoked. At any time within six 
weeks after workingmen have struck or 
employers have locked out, the aggrieved 
party on one side or the other can go to 
the Arbitration Court, begin proceedings, 
and obtain an award. In this way, even 
if a strike or lockout had begun, the 
Court is able to stop it. The employer 
cannot get out of a dispute with his men 
by discharging them and putting on new 
men. ‘The old men could go before the 
Arbitration Court at any time within six 
weeks and get redress. 

The law has now been in active use 
since May, 1896. In that time there have 
been about fifty cases before it. It was 
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believed by the author of the law that the 
Court of Arbitration would seldom be 
resorted to, and that the Boards of Con- 
ciliation would settle most of the disputes ; 
but it has worked out quite otherwise. 
Two-thirds of the cases have gone from 
the Boards of Conciliation up to the Court 
of Arbitration, but most of the decisions 
of the Conciliation Boards have been sus- 
tained by the Court. 

The Arbitration Court has shown mod- 
eration and good sense in using its deli- 
cate powers, and the judges have done as 
little “legislating” as possible, either as 
regards the logic or the arithmetic of busi- 
ness. But in their decisions there can 
clearly be seen emerging some new prin- 
ciples of economic relation. ‘The Court, 
for instance, insists, wherever possible, 
that trades-unionists be given employment 
before non-unidnists are put to work. This 
for the reason~ef public policy that all 
interests are promoted by the organization 
of labor, and because the trades-unions by 
their efforts and sacrifices improve rates 
of wages and conditions, and are fairly 
entitled to the first consideration. The 
Court has also directed that, when work 
grows slack, it shall not be given to a 
few, but shall be divided among all the 
men, thus keeping all employed. It has 
also ordered that a preference’ should be 
given to residents, and that they should 
be given work before outsiders are em- 
ployed. 

The Court in its awards fixes an aver- 
age or “minimum wage” as the rate 
necessary to be paid the ordinary worker, 
but it provides very carefully for the men 
who are not able to earn as much as this. 
They can still be‘employed at lower wages 
than the average; but, for the protection of 
the union rate, it is stipulated that if any 
dispute arises, the rate of wages given 
such men must be submitted to the local 
Conciliation Board for approval. 

The Court has also taken pains to pre- 
scribe, even in cases where it gave a pref- 
erence of employment to the members of 
unions, that non-unionists who were at 
work shall not be discharged. It has 
also, where members of unions have been 
discharged obviously to intimidate or de- 
Stroy the union, ordered that they shauld 
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be reinstated and damages given to their 
union. The principal opposition to the 
law came from employers, but they are 
now seeing that it can be of as much 
service to them as to the workingmen. 

One of the most interesting uses I found 
made of the law was to protect a majority 
of the employers in a trade from the com- 
petition of a minority of their associates. 
I learned of cases where manufacturers 
were actively promoting the organization 
of their employees into trade-unions, and 
the appeal of such unions to the Court of 
Arbitration. They were doing this in order 
that unscrupulous competitors might be 
restrained from cutting wages in order to 
enable themselves to cut prices. 

One of the largest employers of the 
colony described to me the situation of 
things under the act as one of “ perfect 
comfort.” Another large employer de- 
clared that, for the first time in the history 
of the colony, manufacturers now are able 
to make future contracts with confidence, 
since the awards fixed all the conditions 
of labor for one or two years ahead. 

When, last year, an important amend- 
ment to the law was proposed, it went 
through the New Zealand Parliament with- 
out a word of opposition, although it was 
one of the stormiest and angriest sessions 
which had been held for many years. If any 
real damage had been done to the interests 
of the.colony by the law, or if there was 
any popular feeling that it was tyrannical, 
then was certainly the opportunity to show 
it. The principal Opposition paper of the 
colony, the Otago “ Daily Times,”’ declares 
that it is impossible to assert that the 
effect of the law has been injurious. 

The only country in the world where 
there have been no strikes or lockouts for 
five years is the only country in the world 
that has a compulsory arbitration law. 
That country is New Zealand, and New 
Zealand is to-day not only more prosper- 
ous than it ever has been before. but, so 
far as my observation goes, is the most 
prosperous country in the world. Not 
even a New Zealand advocate of compul- 
sory arbitration would claim that its pros- 
perity was due to compulsory arbitration ; 
but the prosperity certainly has falsified all 
the predictions that disaster would follow. 
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The Preacher: His Object, His Instruments, 


and the Secret of His Power’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


HE minister of the Christian 

I church has more than one func- 

tion. He is a priest, conducting 
the public worship of the church; a pas- 
tor, ministering from house to house; a 
captain of spiritual industry, directing the 
activities of his church; and a preacher, 
a prophet, a forthteller of the truth of God 
in public discourse. It is not of the priest, 
the pastor, or the captain of spiritual in- 
dustry that I am to speak, but only of the 
preacher; not of the minister in all his 
functions, but only of the minister as the 
forthteller of the truth of God: what 
should be his object; what his instru- 
ments; and what is the secret of his 
power. 

I, 

Paul has told us very explicitly what 
preachers are appointed for: “ And he 
gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers; with a view to perfect the 
holy for the work of service, for the build- 
ing up of the body of Christ, until we all 
attain to the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to a perfect 
manhood, to the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” ‘ Man,” says 
Sabatier, “is incurably religious.” That 
is the fact which underlies our ministry. 
The men and women who will come next 
Sunday morning into our various churches 
will come because they are religious, and 
they want their religious life fed, nurtured, 
helped, inspired. They have lived through 
all the week with their eyes on the ground, 
and they want some one to lift their eyes 
up, that they may see what is in the world 
outside of that which is seen and earthy. 
They have lived under the strain of life 
until hope has been beaten down, and 
they want some one who will give them 
new courage, new hope. They have been 
living in competition with men greedy and 
selfish, almost compelling them in self- 
1 Address delivered Tuesday, October 24, 1899, before 
the Windham County Conference, Willimantic, Conn. 
Stenographically reported by Miss N. W. Annis for The 


Outlook, and revised by the author. 
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defense to be greedy and selfish them- 
selves, and they want some one who will 
fill them with the spirit of love. This is 
the object of the preacher. It is to impart 
the life of religion to men and women who 
are hungry for the life of religion. One 
reason men and women do not go to church 
is because they are not hungry; another 
reason is that they are hungry and are 
not fed. 

People do not go to church for theology; 
they go for religion. What is the differ- 
ence? Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man; theology is a philosophy 
respecting that life. Men and women go 
to church to get, not philosophy about 
the life, but the life itself. To-morrow 
morning you will go down to breakfast 
and will expect your rolls and coffee; 
if instead of rolls and coffee your wife 
reads you a lecture on hygiene, you will 
go away dissatisfied; and if that happens 
often, you will go somewhere else for 
breakfast. It is quite important that the 
housewife should understand the princi- 
ples of hygiene in order that she may 
know how to prepare breakfast ; but what 
we want is breakfast, not a lecture on 
hygiene. So what men and women go to 
church for is religion, not a lecture about 
religion ; and when they go to church and 
get, not religion, but a philosophy about 
religion, they stop going. It is not 
strange. 

Next Sunday morning a man comes 
into your church. He is dissatisfied with 
himself. He has wasted his time; he has 
been mean in business; he has been cross 
with his wife ; he has been tyrannical with 
his children; he is half-conscious of it, 
and is discontented with himself. Per- 
haps his feelings are deeper. Perhaps he 
iooks back on a life that has been thrown 
away; perhaps he has deep within Lim- 
self the feeling that he dares not meet his 
God, and dares not face the future, and, 
so feeling, goes tochurch. The preacher 
announces his text and proceeds to give 
him a lecture on the atonement. He 
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explains to him that there is a theory of the 
atonement that Christ died to satisfy the 
wrath of God; a theory that Christ died 
to satisfy the law of God; a theory that 
Christ died in order to produce a certain 
impression on the human mind; a theory 
that Christ died in order to impart the 
life of God to man; and then, at the end, 
the preacher, in order to make it sound 
like a sermon, uses the exhortation, 
“Accept Christ and be saved ;” and the 
man goes away unsatisfied. He goes to 
another church, and another preacher 
takes the same text and preaches also on 
the atonement. But he has before him 
this aching, hungering. needy heart, and 
he says to his congregation: ‘“ When you 
hear these words, ‘ Prepare to meet your 
God,’ are you afraid to meet him? I tell 
you that Christ has djed, and whatever 
wrath there is in God against sin is met 
and answered, and God’s love is offered 
to you. Do you say, ‘ God may forgive me, 
but I cannot forgive myself; his law rises 
up against me; and my own conscience 
condemns me’? I tell you that his law is 
satisfied, and his Son, your Saviour, has 
come to bring you peace. Do you say, 
‘I donot repent; I cannot repent ; nothing 
that I have done to another or to myself 
moves me’? I tell you Christ died for you. 
I put before you his bleeding hands and 
feet and pierced heart that you may know 
what God’s love is, that God’s love may 
move you. Do you say, ‘I cannot arise ; 
I cannot feel; I am dead’? I tell you 
that the crucified Christ stands at the 
door of the grave and says, ‘ Lazarus, 
come forth!’ I tell you that God loves us 
and raises us up even when we are dead 
in trespasses and sins. Arise, begin a 
new life, for you are a new man if you 
choose to bea new man.” Do you not see 
the difference between a lecture on theol- 
ogy and a sermon ? 

Or perhaps it is a mother who has 
come to the church. She has had a hard 
week and is tired out. The children 
have been cross, the husband has not 
always remembered his marriage vows, 
the cook has gone away, everything has 
gone wrong. She thinks it is hardly 
worth while trying to live any longer. 
She questions whether she will go to 
church, whether she would not better stay 
at home and read a book. But habit is 
strong upon her, and she goes. The 
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minister takes for his text, “ Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people, saith your God.” 
“Now,” she says, “I am going to geta 
sermon of comfort.” The minister pro- 
ceeds to give her a lecture on the Higher 
Criticism. He says: “It used to be 
thought that there was but one Isaiah; 
but there are two Isaiahs—at least two, 
perhaps a score, and I am going to prove 
it to you.” And then he puts on his box- 
ing-gloves and begins to attack the old 
traditions. There are always a few people 
in every congregation who admire the 
courage of such a man, though it really 
does not require much courage to conduct 
a boxing-match with a stuffed dummy. 
Others—a few—wonder at the learning, 
saying, “‘What a scholarly minister we 
have got!” But the poor mother goes 
back to her home and says (that is, she 
would say it if she dared, even to herself), 
‘“‘T really would have done better had I 
stayed at home and read a good story.” 
And so far as the sermon is concerned 
she is right; she would have done better. 

On the other hand, another minister, 
who believes that there are two Isaiahs, 
preaches on this same text. He says 
nothing about two Isaiahs, but he uses 
his conviction that the second Isaiah lived 
toward the close of the exile. He says: 
“This people Israel had sinned against 
God ; all life had gone wrong; they had 
been carried away from their homes ; they 
had spent seventy years in exile ; they were 
discouraged ; they believed God had de- 
serted them, that he had forgotten them, 
that he cared no more for them. Then 
came this message to the prophet, ‘Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your 
God; ye have received double for all 
your sins.’ Even the prophet could not 
believe the words, and he said, ‘ What 
kind of a message can I bring to thy 
people? They are but grass. They are 
perishing.’ And the answer came back to 
him, ‘Though they are but grass and 
perish, the word of God endureth forever. 
Take comfort and be strong.’” Then, 
with this mother in his mind, with sim- 
ilar weary, worn, discouraged hearts in 
his mind, the minister says: “ You think 
there is no God. Have you more rea- 
son to think that there is no God than 
had Judea in exile? You are discour- 
aged. Have you more reason to be 
discouraged than they had? You have 
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sinned and think that you are suffering 
the punishment for your sins, and that 
there is no help for you. Have you more 
reason to think that there is no help for 
you than they had? Have you sinned more 
than Judah had sinned? ‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people, saith your God.’” 
And he brings comfort to this mother, and 
sends her back with new hope in her 
heart, and she will come next Sunday. 
The one preacher has lectured on the 
Higher Criticism, the other has used it.' 
Every sermon ought to have a definite 
purpose, and that definite purpose to give 
aid, comfort, inspiration, help, hope, to 
some soul. When the lawyer speaks to 
the jury, he speaks to win a verdict. 
When the politician speaks on the plat- 
form, he speaks to get a vote. When the 
minister preaches in the pulpit, he ought 
equally to seek for a verdict, to aim for a 
vote, to accomplish by direct and imme- 
diate results something in the hearts and 
lives of the people then and there before 
him. Why isit thatno other profession ever 
thinks that it fulfills its duty by repeating 
in a perfunctory way what it has learned in 
the school? When you go to your lawyer 
for advice, you do not expect that he will 
give you a lecture on law. You expect that, 
as the result of his study of law, he will 
give you wise advice respecting the prob- 
lem you have in hand. When you call in 
your doctor, you do not expect that he will 
repeat to you instructions which he has 
received in physiology and therapeutics 
and hygiene. You expect that he will 
feel of your pulse, see what is the matter 
with you, and give you something which 
will help you, because he has studied 
medicine. But it seems to me that we 





1 Since delivering this address, and as a result of it, I 
have received from one who heard it a letter containing 
the following question: ‘1 should like to ask one ques- 
tion: Do you not think that with the burdened man and 
the grieving woman there comes also to. church the 
person whose difficulties are intellectual, who doubts, to 
whom the old orthodoxy has almost closed the way of 
faith, and who needs, who hungers for, an exposition of 
truth almost theological? can conceive such a one 
enlightened, brought to the Cross indeed, by a discus- 
sion of the theories of the Atonement in which diffi- 
culties and misconceptions were removed. Of course, 
what such a person needs is the fact of an atonement 
rather than the theory explaining it; but to explode some 
of the theories might open the way to the fact, the real- 
ity. Your own preaching, it seems to me, has been 
peculiarly to the class who have been led to a larger 
religion through a simpler and truer theology.’ The 
answer is that it is very true that one function of the 

reacher is to correct misapprehensions and relieve 
intellectual difficulties, provided he always keeps in mind 
that his one object is to remove difficulties in the way of 
the highest and best moral and spiritual life, that his 
end is always, not the elucidation of theology, but the 
promotion of life.—L. A. 
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ministers have thought that our duty is 
fulfilled when we take the instructions 
of our theological seminaries and repeat 
them to our audiences. Am I casting 
disesteem on theology? No. Theology 
is right in the right place, and that is the 
lecture-room ; and it would do no harm to 
have a little religion mixed with it even 
there. The minister may sometimes be a 
lecturer. He may organize a Bible class, 
and in that Bible class tell his pupils about 
the two Isaiahs. He may organize a 
class in theology and instruct it in all the 
various theological theories. He may for 
Sunday evenings announce a course of 
lectures on theology or on the Bible. 
Then he is not a preacher, but a teacher; 
it is right that he should be a teacher ; 
but the object of the preacher in his 
preaching ought always to be to give 
something of the life of God to the souls 
of his congregation. Any sermon that 
fails to do this is not worthy to be called 
asermon. When the minister has preached 
his sermon and some one comes up to him 
and says, “That was a great effort of 
yours this morning,” he should bow his 
head in shame and appoint a day of fast- 
ing and prayer for himself. When, on 
the other hand, some one comes up with 
moistened eyes and a grasp of the hand 
and a little tremble in the voice, and 
says, “I thank you for that sermon this 
morning ; it has done me good, and I shall 
be a better man for it,” then let him ap- 
point a day of thanksgiving. For this is 
the object of the preacher—to do his 
hearers good by ministry to their religious 
life. 





Il. 

What are his instruments? The instru- 
ments of the minister are many. ‘The 
sacraments are his instruments ; the pub 
lic worship is his instrument; pastoral 
visits are his instruments ; the Bible class 
and Sunday-school are his instruments: 
but the distinctive instrument of the 
preacher, as distinguished from pastor, or 
priest, or captain of spiritual industry, is 
the Bible. And, as Paul has told us what 
ministers are ordained for, so he has told 
us what the Bible is given us for. “ All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for teaching, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
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all good works.” The Bible is a good 
book wherewith to make men see that they 
have gone wrong and are wrong; it isa 
good book to show them how to start 
aright and do right; and when they have 
started aright and are trying to go aright, 
it is a good book to guide them in their 
perplexity respecting what is right. Those 
are the three legitimate uses of the Bible: 
to convince men that they have done 
wrong, to start them in doing right, and 
to instruct them in what constitutes right 
doing. I do not say that it is not profit- 
able for other purposes, but these are 
pre-eminently the purposes for which it is 
to be used by the preacher. It is not to 
be used by him to teach science; nor 
to teach philosophy; nor to build up 
one creed or tear down another creed ; 
it is not to be used as a_ bulwark of 
texts behind which he will go when he is 
attacked, nor as ammunition in the way 
of texts which he may fire at some one 
else. It is to be used to show men that 
they are wrong, to start them aright, and 
to instruct them in the way of righteous- 
ness ; in brief, it is the preacher’s instru- 
ment for the impartation of religion ; and 
the reason that it is such an instrument 
for the impartation of religion is that it is 
a religious book, not a theological book. 

Bear in mind the distinction. Religion 
is the life of God in the soul of man; the- 
ology is the philosophy or science of that 
life. Now, the Bible is not a book of 
philosophy about that life. There is not 
a philosopher who has written in it, unless 
it be Paul, and Paul writes more of per- 
sonal experience than he does of philoso- 
phy about the experience. It is a book 
regarding the experiences of God in the 
souls of men. It is a revelation of God 
to man because it is a revelation of God 
inman. It is a record of the experiences 
of men who were conscious of God in 
their own souls; and it is all the more 
effective as the record of such experiences 
because it is recorded in every variety and 
type of literature : in history, law, poetry, 
drama, fiction, folk-lore, preaching, and 
ecclesiastical ceremonialism. 

But in all these types of literature, and 
through them all, what is revealed is the 
consciousness of God in the soul of man. 
It is the consciousness of God in every 
type of character, from the lowest to 
the highest experience. The Bible con- 
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tains the biology of religion—that is, 
the biology of the life of God in the 
souls of men. Take as an illustration its 
history of the development of prayer. 
In this Bible prayer is recorded as it 
exists in its very lowest terms—the 
prayer of Jacob: “If God will be with 
me, and will keep me in this way that I 
go, and will give me bread to eat and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again 
to my father’s house in peace, then shall 
Jehovah be my God.” Can you think of 
a prayer lower than that? At the other 
extreme of spiritual experience is the 
prayer at Gethsemane: “QO my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” And all the way between, 
from the lowest to the highest type of 
prayer, you can see the pathway along 
which men in various stages have trod. 
If there is a man who cannot understand 
the prayer of Gethsemane, he can begin 
with the prayer of Jacob; if he cannot 
understand even that, he would have to 
begin his religious life with something 
else than prayer. 

But while the Bible has every type of 
human experience, these experiences are 
recorded that they may illustrate the con- 
sciousness of God in the soul of man. 
Lyric poetry is defined as the “ expression 
of sentiment or emotion.” Now, we have 
in this Bible, which is a collection of 
books, a book containing the lyrics of 
the Hebrew people, a hundred and fifty 
of them. Almost without exception, these 
Hebrew lyrics—that is, all the lyrics of 
the Hebrew people that have been pre- 
served—are expressions of emotions re- 
specting God—love toward God, repent- 
ance toward God, struggle after God, 
hope in God, or despair because God 
seems to have abandoned them. There 
is nothing else like it in literature; in 
Greek, Roman, Scandinavian, German, 
French, Italian, English, nothing like it. 
The lyrics of the world are human lyrics— 
the passionate devotion of a man to his 
mistress, of a friend to his friend, of 
a patriot to his country; the lyrics of 
the Hebrew people are the outgoing of 
passionate devotion toward Almighty 
God. Turn to the law books in the 
Bible ; what is their distinguishing char- 
acteristic? One philosopher tells us that 
law rests on the authority of the lawgiver, 
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Another tells us that government grew 
out of a social contract, and that gov- 
ernment rests on the consent of the 
governed. Turn to this Book and what 
do we find? Law resting on the au- 
thority of Almighty God. What is his- 
tory, as itis found in the Bible? It is 
not the biography of heroes or statesmen, 
or the story of great battles. It is the 
record of the way in which God dealt with 
the nation. 

As in all types of literature contained 
in the Bible, and all varied experiences 
recorded in the Bible, so in all ranges of 
personal character there found, there is 
the same distinguishing characteristic. Is 
there an agnostic who says, “ I do not know 
God”? Do you want to knowhim? There 
is the story of Abraham, who did not know 
God, who left his home that he might 
search for him, and find him if he could. 
Is there a statesman who wants his faith 
in eternal principles strengthened? There 
is the story of Moses, who, led by the 
voice of God, fulfilled the will of God in 
statesmanship. Isthereasoldier? There 
is the story of Joshua, who, with the cour- 
age with which God girded him, put on 
his sword to fight God’s battles. Is there 
a poet? There are the lyrics of the He- 
brew psalter. This is the Bible, Not a 
book of theology—that is, a philosophy 
about religion—but a book of religion, a 
book in which God is revealed to men 
because it is a record of the experiences 
of men in whom God was revealed. 

It is the function of the preacher to take 
this book of religion as his instrument, and, 
by its record of life, stir and quicken and 
feed the life in the hearts and lives of 
others. And let us not mistake and think 
we are studying the Bible when we are 
studying commentaries on the Bible. The 
Bible and the commentary are not the 
same. The Pharisees had a motto in 
Christ’s time, “‘ The Bible is water, and 
the Mishna is wine.” The Mishna was 
the commentary on the Bible. That is 
Pharisaism ; and Christ’s answer was, 
“Ye have made the word of God of none 
effect by your traditions.” He brought 
them back to the Book that recorded the 
experiences of men who had in their own 
souls the consciousness of the presence 
of God. The preacher’s function is to 
study human life that he may see what are 
the needs of men, and to study this Book 
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because it is the record of men whose 
needs were supplied by God, and to do 
this in order that he may ascertain how 
those needs shall be supplied. 


Ill. 


What is the secret of the preacher’s 
power? His object is to impart the life 
of God to the souls of men; his instru- 
ment is the Book which contains the ex- 
periences of men who had in various 
degrees a consciousness of God in them- 
selves; the secret of his power is the 
consciousness of God in himself. 

No preacher can give what he does not 
possess. It is possible for a teacher to 
teach what he does not believe. It is 
possible for an orator on the rostrum to 
advocate views which he thinks untrue. 
One can be a paid advocate of an unbe- 
lieved political platform, or a paid advo- 
cate of an unbelieved system of theology. 
But no man can give what he does not 
possess ; and if it is true that the congre- 
gation go on Sunday morning to church 
to get faith and hope and love, they will 
not get it unless the minister has faith 
and hope and love in his own heart. This 
has been the secret of the power of all 
great preachers. This was: the secret of 
the power of Paul, who had Christ revealed 
in him; of Jeremiah, to whom God came 
bringing the message, and who cried out, 
“T cannot give it, for I am but a child;” 
of Isaiah, whose lips were touched by a 
coal from God’s altar; of Ezekiel, who 
was given that wonderful vision of God 
in the thunder-storm; of Christ himself, 
who said, “‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach glad tidings to the poor,” and 
who told his disciples afterwards, “ The 
words that I speak unto you I speak not 
of myself; but the Father that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works.” If you and 
I have not seen God, we cannot bear 
witness to God. 

Look over the history of the pulpit to 
see what is the real secret of pulpit power. 
Is it culture? We have Phillips Brooks, 
the cultivated preacher, and Dwight L. 
Moody, who never preaches a sermon 
without doing violence to the Queen’s 
English. Is it theology? We have Spur- 
geon, with the theology of the eighteenth 
century, and Henry Ward Beecher, with 
the theology of the nineteenth if not of the 
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twentieth. Is it scholarship? We have 
the great scholar, like Professor Park, and 
the man of the people, like Wesley or 
Whitefield. Is it physical health? We 
have Robert Hall, who wrestled with 
anguish all the week upon his bed of 
illness, and arose from it to give his ser- 
mon. It is none of these things. It is 
God dwelling in the heart of the man. 

It was said today, I think with con- 
siderable truth, by one minister, that in 
our age there is a lack of conviction of 
sin; and, if I understood him aright, he 
would go back to the old theology that 
we might preach conviction of sin. We 
must go deeper than that. No man can 
produce conviction of sin in another who 
has not the conviction of sin in himself. 
A self-conceited minister will never 
produce conviction of sin, whatever his 
theology; and the minister who walks 
humbly with God will produce some con- 
sciousness of sin in others by the reflec- 
tion of his own life. This is what Paul 
means when he says, “ Whether prophecy, 
let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith.” The prophesying must be 
according to the measure of the experi- 
ence. We cannot as ministers give to 
our people any larger or richer or better 
Christian experience than we possess our- 
selves. Itis true that that puts a narrow 
limitation on our preaching, but the way to 
widen the preaching is to widen the man. 
And whenever we reach the conclusion 
that our preaching is defective, it is not 
the sermon we need to change, it is the 
preacher. 

A word to the laity. You expect too 
much of us and you expect too little. 
You expect us to write two good sermons 
a week; to conduct the prayer-meetings; 
to direct the spiritual energies of the 
church, and, if it is a small church and 
there are no spiritual energies, you expect 
us to be the spiritual energies ourselves; 
and you expect us to be at your house as 
often as possible, if not a little oftener. 
You forget that no man can bring God to 
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you unless he has some time when he can 
be himself alone with God. Savonarola 
said, “ We are so busy talking to God 
that we have no timg to listen to him.” 
In this nineteenth century we ministers 
are in danger of being so busy directing 
the energies of the church, making pastoral 
calls, studying the new theology or the old- 
theology, conducting moral reforms, and 
preparing sermons, that we have no time 
to listen to God. Christ himself, bur- 
dened by life’s duties, pressed upon by the 
sense of its brevity, seeking to achieve 
the world’s redemption in three short 
years, with cripples, lepers, blind, hungry, 
ignorant multitudes clamoring for him— 
Christ himself turned his back upon them 
all and went again and again unto the 
mountain-side that he might be alone with 
God. 

If the minister is to succeed in his 
function in this nineteenth century, he 
needs to be a gentleman, a scholar, a man 
of science, a man of broad sympathy, a 
much larger man than he needed to be 
one hundred years ago ; but, above all, he 
needs to be a religious man; and when I 
say a religious man, I mean a man who 
has in himself the consciousness of God 
in his own soul. No testimony of that 
experience in others, though it were drawn 
from the Bible itself, can take the place 
of this personal experience of God. When 
the preacher has that consciousness of 
God in his own soul, and, because he has 
it, realizes the revelation of God in the 
souls of men who wrote their experiences 
in this Book, and then, because he has it, 
looks out upon his congregation and sees 
that they are hungry for that life, and 
comes into the pulpit full of that life of 
faith and hope and love, interpreted to 
him by this Book, and, as with the voice 
of God, speaks out of a full heart to 
empty and hungry hearts, he never will 
fail to fulfill his function and to accom- 
plish: his object in lifting up men from the 
life that is earthy and sensual into the life 
of the kingdom of God. 














Indian Summer 


: By A. L. 


Oft have I wondered, when October plays 

Its trick of balmy day and stirless noon 

Holding mirage-like memories of June, 

Whence came the name of Indian Summer 
days? 

Then, looking at the woodlands through 
the haze, 

I saw the autumn leaves in gay festoon 

Of red and yellow, crimson and maroon, 

Trailing like Indians through the pine- 
tree maze. 
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And so, methought, some unthroned chief 
of eld, 

On such a day, in such a mood, perchance, 

Gazed on the forests that were his no 
more, 

And once again, in fancy, he beheld 

His painted warriors throng to war and 
dance ; 

And named the season from the dream it 
bore. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


The New Pacific’ 


r | \NHIS volume of 738 pages, including 
the index, is the best monograph on 
the subject of which it treats which 

we have seen—perhaps we should say the 

only monograph. ‘There have been books 
on the war with Spain, on the Hawaiian 

Islands, on the Philippines. This covers 

all three topics, and more. It sketches the 

events and conditions in Cuba which led to 
the opening of the war, describes graphic- 
ally the destruction of the Spanish fleet in 

Manila, and briefly the military events in 

Cuba which led to the Treaty of Paris. It 

then gives an account of the way in which 

the American people awakened to the new 
problems which these events had presented 
to America for solution, and in two suc- 
cessive chapters presents the argument 
against and for expansion. The author 
does not conceal his sympathies for expan- 
sion, but puts with a good deal of effect- 
iveness the arguments against it. He 
then passes to some semi-philosophical, 
semi-historical considerations of the peace 
with Spain and its effects upon us and 
upon other nations, and from this to an 
account of the Far East, statistical, geo- 
graphical, and political, including an 
account of the resources, climate, com- 
merce, and future possibilities of the New 

Pacific. The book is seriously defective in 

not giving in foot-notes or in an appendix 

the authorities for its statements, and 
some of them we read with the instinctive 
comment, “ Important if true.” For exam- 


1 The New Pacific. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Thi 
Bancroft nate New ¥ ork. 0 ncroft e 
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ple: “Upon his own judgment, in a great 
measure, he [the President] directed fleets 
and formulated general plans for army ma- 
neeuvres. The order to Dewey to capture 
the Manila squadron was written and sent 
by the President against the advice of his 
Cabinet.” Is this based on official infor- 
mation or on newspaper report? The 
same comment we instinctively make on 
another declaration : “ Wealthy Filipinos 
visited Washington in November and 
begged the President to have the islands 
annexed to the United States. ‘ The better 
class of our people,’ they said, ‘are 
heartily in favor of annexation.’” We 
certainly do not think that the statements 
concerning Aguinaldo that he had “ large 
deposits to his credit in the bank at Hong- 
Kong, the proceeds of his treachery,” and 
that “ he had sold his country—if indeed 
the country was his to sell—to the Span- 
iards,” are legitimate as they stand. The 
author should certainly not ignore the 
explanations which have been made on 
behalf of Aguinaldo, and the affirmation 
that the money received by him was 
received for the benefit of his country, 
held by him in trust for His country, and 
has been used for his country’s benefit. 
Whether this be true or not we are by no 
means certain, but the historian of recent 
events ought not to assume that it is false. 
If it is false, he should show its falsity. 
The praises of President McKinley on 
pages 28-31, and the portrait of Aguinaldo 
on pages 71-72, donot suggest the impar- 
tial historian, On the other hand, the 
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chapter which gives the arguments against 
imperialism would not have been included 
by one who was a narrow-minded partisan. 
On the whole, we should recommend this 
book, which is encyclopedic in its infor- 
mation, and in its descriptive passages 


the Week 


graphic and often dramatic, as the best 
single volume for one who desires to get 
a broad, though possibly a not wholly 
unprejudiced, view respecting the New 
Pacific and the problems which it pre- 
sents to the American people. 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by careful reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 


published price. 


Annancy Stories. By Pamela Coleman Smith. 
e Ly Russell, New York. Square 8vo. 79 pages. 
$1.50. 


Beasts. By Wardlaw Kennedy. (Illustrated.) 
The Macmillan Co., New York. (Thumb Nail 
Studies in Pets.) Square 8vo. 152 pages. $1.50 

The author might well have pretixed “‘ queer” to the title. 
The pets described are snakes, turtles, crocodiles, lizards, 
frogs, and other creatures not usually pets. The chapter 
on birds is charming, as the record given is of their habits 
in freedom, not captivity. The sympathy of the writer 
with all animal life, and his keen sense of humor, make 
this book unique. The illustrations are attractive. 


Beethoven. By Frederick J. Crowest. (Illus- 
trated.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 8vo. 319 
pages. $1.25. 

This finely printed and appropriately illustrated book 

promises well for the ‘“‘ Master Musicians” series, of which 

it is the initial volume. It isa compact biography as well 
as a judicious interpretation of the great composer, and 
contains a mass of carefully collected and arranged in- 
formation, such as, for instance, a complete catalogue of 
Beethoven’s works. 


Bible in Court, The. By Joseph Evans Sage- 
beer, Ph.D. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadeiphia. 
lomo. 210 pages. $1.25. 

The author undertakes first to illustrate the method of 

legal inquiry, and then to indicate the application of it 

to the study of the Scriptures. He does not show what 
inferences they compel, but he lays out the principles 
which are logically required for legitimate inferences, 

His little book may be studied with profit by all who 

would cultivate logical thinking, particularly in drawing 

conclusions from the Bible. 


Bible Lesson Songs. By Bertha.F. Vella. 
ng Pilgrim Press, Boston. Square 8vo. 163 pages. 


Boy Life on the Prairie. By Hamlin Garland. 
(Illustrated.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 12mo. 
23 pages. $1.50. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland knows certain parts of the Middle 
West at first hand, and has written about them with the 
accuracy of knowledge and the insight of affection which 
come only with first-hand knowledge. No one has better 
described life on a great farm, and no one is more com- 
petent to set forth the incidents and experiences of a boy 
growing up on a farm in northern lowa thirty years ago. 
As Mr. Garland tells us, the book is not an autobiog- 
raphy; but it is written from experience and not from 
observation, and it brings very graphically before the 
reader the movement of a life distinctly American and 
now fast receding into the past. 


Bravest of Them All, The. 


By Mrs. Edwin 
Hohler. (Illustrated.) 


The Macmillan Co., New 


York. |2mo. 214 pages. $1.50. 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, The. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 12mo. 144 pages. $1. 


The noble author maintains the superior claim of the 
Anglican Church, in contrast with the non-episcopal 





churches, to be the divinely authorized witness to the 
truths of revelation. 


Causeries de Morale Pratique. Par Th. Bent- 
zon. 309 pages. l6mo. Hachette et Cie, Paris. 
This volume is one of a series on morals, specially ad- 
dressed to girls and young women. It comments on 
their duties to themselves, to their families, to society, 
and to religion. The simple, easily flowing, apparently 
effortless style which we have already admired in the 
author’s romances, essays, and impressions of travel, 
stands her in good stead here. Her talks are not of the 
“ heart-to-heart ” order ; they are both dignified and viva- 
cious, such as Madame de Sévigné might have written. 
One feels, too, that these chapters are not filled full of 
merely ingenious ethical theories ; they are the results of 
long and varied experience. The book should be trans- 
lated, it for no other reason than to show American 
readers that some of our customs are inHuencing an older 

civilization. 
Christianity, The Fundamental Ideas of. B 
John Caird, D.D., LL.D. With a Memoir by Ed. 
i James MacLehose & 
l2mo. $3.50. 


ward Caird, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Sons, Glasgow. 2 vols. 
Covenant of Salt, The. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
— Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8vo. 184 pages. 
This interesting monograph pursues the line of research 
and thought opened in Dr. ‘T'rumbu!l’s well-appreciated 
volumes on “* The Blood Covenant ” and “ The Thresh- 
old Covenant.” Like these, it sheds fresh light on funda- 
mental Biblical ideas, whose peculiarly Oriental charac- 
ter obscures their full significance to Western minds. 
The main point brought out is that “ the covenant of 
salt is simply another form of the one blood covenant.” 
The subject, as treated, leads up to a new and profounder 
view of “the Ten Commandments as a covenant of love,” 
not laying down the requirements of obedience to the 
Lord, so much as declaring the sacred limits within which 
God’s people are to be in loving union with him. 


Cupid and Coronet. Drawings by Malcolm 
A. Strauss. R. H. Russell, New York. Oblong 
4to. 49 pages. $2 


Drake and His Yeomen. By James Barnes. 
(I}ustrated.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 8vo. 

5 pages. . 
Drew, Mrs. John, Autobiographical Sketch of. 
Introduction by her Son, John Drew. (Illustrated.) 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8vo. 199 pages. 


$1.50. 
Certainly there have been very few more interesting 
characters on the American stage than Mrs. John Drew, 
and her opportunities for knowing intimately the great 
figures of American dramatic art were extensive. We 
confess, however, to some disappointment in reading 
these autobiographical chapters, in that they contain 
too much of detailed record and too little of generally 
interesting reminiscence and anecdote. It seems to be 
the danger of such works as this that they should give 
too much in the way of information as ta when and 
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where particular plays were produced, the lists of per- 
formers, and the like; Lester Wallack’s autobiography, 
which was eagerly looked for, had this fault in marked 
degree. This criticism aside, however, 1t must be ac- 
knowledged that Mrs. Drew's rather sketchy and incom- 
plete autobiography does contain very much that will 
interest all who care for the American stage. ‘The illus- 
tration of the book is worthy of the highest praise. The 
portraits will nearly all be new to most readers, and 
they have been beautifully reproduced and printed. 


Drummer’s Coat, The. By Hon. J. W. For- 
tescue. (lllustrated.) The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Square 8vo. 184 pages. $1.50. 

A pleasantly written and prettily printed tale of English 

country life, with a curious story of army life interwoven. 


Egypt, Ancient, A Self-Verifying Chronologi- 
cal History of. By Orlando P. Schmidt. George 
C. Shaw, Cincinnati, O. 8vo. 569 pages. 

Mr. Schmidt’s well-printed and attractively bound vol- 

ume is a considerable contribution to chronology. The 

work covers a period of nearly four thousand years of 

Egyptian history, namely, to the Persian invasion. 


French Prose of the Seventeenth Century. 
Edited by F. M. Warren. D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. l6mo. 319 pages. $1. 


Gist of the Lessons, The. By Rev. R. A. Tor- 
sey- Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 160 pages. 
c. 


Great Books as Life Teachers. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
12mo. 331 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Hillis has a very sympathetic mind, an imagination 

at once sensitive and ardent, and a fluent and at times 

eloquent style. Committed by instinct and conviction 
to ethical ideals, he has also an artistic temperament. 

He loves beautiful things, and cannot account for them 

except as revelations of the beauty of the Infinite. In 

this volume he interprets, in a series of twelve chapters, 
some of the greatest creations of literature from this 
standpoint ; finding in Ruskin, George Eliot, Hawthorne, 

Victor Hugo, Tennyson, and Browning a genius which is 

not simply devoted to the creation of beautiful works, but 

which is also, consciously and unconsciously, committed 
to the interpretation of ethical and spiritual ideas. Five 
chapters are given to men and women of different type— 

Drummond, Lord Shaftesbury, Livingstone, and Frances 

Willard. The fact that the chapters were first prepared 

as addresses is evidenced in the recurrence of the horta- 

tory note, and the style lacks at times the solidity of the 
essay form; but the book ‘is full of aspiration and of 
elevating thoughts set forth with ardor and enthusiasm. 


Great Company, The. By Beckles Willson. 
Introduction by Lord Strathcona.  peroeengae 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 8vo. 54] pages. $5. 

Mr. Beckles Willson’s book is a history of “* The Honour- 
able Company of Merchants-Adventurers Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay.” Lord Strathcona, the present Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, contributes an introduc- 
tion. The book, well printed and well illustrated, is a 
distinct help towards unifying the scattered elements of 
American, especially of Canadian, history. As to the 
Company itself, we do not always realize that for two 
centuries it has existed, “unshorn of its greatness,” 
amidst all the changes of race and war, dominion and 
development, in the New World. The Company’s his- 
tory reverses the old order of missionary, soldier, and 
trader ; in this case the fur-traders were the pioneers of 
civilization ; the others came afterward. 


Great Pictures Described by Great Writers. 
Edited and Translated by Esther Singleton. (Illus- 
trated.) Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 8vo. 317 
pages. $2. 

A pleasantly instructive and entertaining volume is 

“Great Pictures Described by Great Writers.” The 

idea is a clever one; for instance, Théophile Gautier 

gives us his impressions on Bordone’s “ Fisherman Pre- 
senting the Ring ;” Walter Pater, on Botticelli’s “ Birth 
of Venus;” Ruskin, on Paolo Veronese’s “Queen of 

Sheba ;” Dumas #2re, on Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judg- 
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ment,” etc. The book should be the means of really 
popularizing the best art. Of course there is an illustra- 
tion of each picture. For future editions of the book we 
would recommend an index. 


Greece, Rambles and Studies in. i 
Mahaffy. (lllustrated.) Henry T. Coates & Co., 
Philadelphia. 1l2mo. 535 pages. $3. 

This volume is a reprint of the last English edition of 

one of the most interesting and valuable books of descrip- 

tion ever written about Greece, from the hand of a man 
who is not only a scholar, but who is also a very inter- 
esting writer. It 1s illustrated, not for the purpose of 
making it more attractive simply, but of making it more 
intelligible. This volume, which is handsomely bound 
in white covers, with desigtis in gilt, contains thirty 
photogravures of well-known or picturesque scenes in 

Greece, and characteristic works of Greek art. Alto- 

gether it is one of the most attractive volumes of the 

season. 


By J. P 


Historic Towns of the Middle States. Edited 
by Lyman P. Powell. (Illustrated.) G.P.Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 12mo. 439 pages. $3.50. 

This volume supplements the volume of last season on 
“ The Historic Towns of New England,” and sketches 
the historical backgrounds of Albany, Saratoga, New- 
burg, Tarrytown, New York, Brooklyn, Princeton, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, Buffalo, and Pittsburg, from the 
hands of such writers as Dr. Battershall, Mr. Joseph B. 
Gilder, Professor William M. Sloane, Mr. Talcott Will- 
iams, and Mr. H. W. Mabie. In many of the chapters local 
history is presented, not only with scholarly accuracy, 
but with a strong infusion of the atmospheric quality so 
as to bring out the peculiar type of civilization developed 
in the old centers of life in the Middle States. This life, 
although presenting many different aspects, has certain 
traits which, owing to geographical position, give it a 
unity which is in striking contrast with that presented 
by the New England towns; the volume is, therefore, 
not only a contribution to history, but a very readable 
study of many characteristic phases of American life and 
incidents in American history. 


Household Libraries, Suggestions for. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1l8mo. 172 pages. 25c. 

Hunt, William Morris, The Art Life of. By 
Helen M. Knowlton, ——- Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 12mo. 219 pages. $3. 


‘Inthe Deep Woods. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 


Illustrated by J. M. Condé. R. H. Russell, New 
York. Square 8vo. 134 pages. $1.25. 


In the Farmyard. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. Square 8vo. 60 pages. $1.50. 


International Critical Commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs. By Crawford H. Toy. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 12mo. 554 pages. $3. 

In careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be 

desired. Its interpretation is free from theological preju- 

dice. In graminatical exegesis it may be accepted as an 
authority. It appears to us that for a literary or ethical 
interpretation of the Book of Proverbs some comparison 
with the proverbs of other nations is desirable, and we 
do not discover in this volume any indications that the 
author possesses any familiarity with the proverbs of 
other literatures. Such familiarity would have led him 
to recognize more fully the truth that a proverb, whether 
Hebrew or other, is simply a coinage of human experi- 
ence ; would have led him to see, for example, that the 
threat attributed to Wisdom, “I will mock at your 
calamity,” etc., is only the expression of the universal 
experience of mankind that, in the time of calamity 
which our own folly has brought upon us, the counsels of 
others, or even of our own better judgment at the time, 
rise up in our memory to condemn us. None the less, asa 
critical commentary we know nothing in English to com- 
pare with this volume. It will be indispensable to the 
careful student of this somewhat enigmatical book, and, 
with Moulton’s volume on The Proverbs, in the Modern 

Reader’s Bible, will give all the apparatus necessary for 

such a comparison with life, as interpreted by other col- 
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lections of proverbs, as will be necessary to the thorough 
student, whether lay or clerical, 


Jesus, The Christology of. By Rev. James 
Stalker, M.A.,D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New 


York. ‘12mo. 298 pages. $1.50 


John Ploughman’s Pictures. By C. H. Spur- 
eon. The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
chicago. 123 pages. Paper bound, 15c. 


Katooticut. By C. F. Carter. Illustrated by 
J. M. Condé. R. H. Russell, New York. 153 pages. 


Knight’s Tale, and Nun’s Priest’s Tale, The 
Prologue. Edited by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 


Riverside Literature Series.) oughton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Part l.and Il. 35c. 


Laxdaela Saga. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by Muriel A.C. Press. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. (Ihe Temple Classics.) Edited by 
Israel Gollancz. 276 pages. 

Life. By John Rankin Rogers. The Whit- 
aker & Ray Co.,San Francisco. l6mo. 149 pages. 


Life Beyond Death. By Minot J. Savage, 

D.D. G.P.Putnam’s Sons, New York. 8vo. $1.50. 
The main interest ot this volume is in its treatment of 
modern dealings with the problem put forth in its title. 
On the one hand, Dr. Savage makes it plain that he is no 
Spiritualist. On the other hand, he is positively certain 
that, amid a mass of imposture and mistake, veritable 
cases of communication with departed spirits occur, 
This conviction is based on facts which he relates from 
his own experience, covering many years of investigation, 
and is shared, as he shows, by some eminent associates of 
his in the Society for Psychical Research, the peers in 
scientific and critical ability and reputation of any men 
in the world. 


Little Folks’ Illustrated Annual. (Illustrated.) 
Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 388 pages. $1.25. 

A delightful collection of short stories, poems and non- 

sense rhymes for very little people. Some of the illustra- 

tions are charming. 


Love-Lit Path to God, A. By Hattie C. 
Flower. B.O. Flower, Boston. l6mo. 115 pages. 


Meredith, George, Birthday Book. Selected 
and arranged by D. M. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. pages. $1.25. 


Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis Parkman. 
| ge age Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 2 vols. 
vo. . 


The works of no historian seem more increasingly read 
than those of Francis Parkman. The publishers of his 
books have selected one of the most popular, namely, 
“Montcalm and Wolfe,” for holiday treatment. There 
are sO many maps and portraits and plates that the work 
is published in two volumes. We wish that the entire 
series might receive such treatment. 


Nature Pictures by American Poets. Edited 
ue Russell Marble, A.M. 12mo. 205 pages. 


A valuable addition to the home library. The selections 
are not only the nature poems of well-known poets, but 
selections of the best poetry on any phase of nature 
written byan American. The introduction is a valuable, 
carefully prepared essay by the compiler on American 
poets and poetry. There is also a list, separate from the 
index, of the poems and authors, with reference to the 
editions from which selections have been made. 


Newell’s (Peter) Pictures and Rhymes. 
Harper & Bros., New York. Oblong 4to. 110 pages. 


Newsboys’ Christmas Party, The. By Jane 
Zacharias. The North Baltimore Press, Baltimore. 
75 pages. 60c ' 

The story of the first attempt to gather the newsboys 

and bootblacks of Baltimore together for a Christmas 

festival. This attempt was so successful that it was 

followed by the opening of a reading-room especially for 

them, kept open every evening in the week. 
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By Robert 
E. B. Treat & Co., New York. 


Old Book and the Old Faith, The. 
Stuart MacArthur. 
l2mo. 432 pages. 

Old Times and New. By Sara Hammond 
Palfrey. W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston. l6mo. 49 
pages. 35c. , 

Paris, The Stones of, in History and Letters. 
By Benjamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8vo. Z vols. §4. 

He who loves French history must already know some- 

thing of how Paris affected kings and emperors and war- 

riors and statesmen, but we fancy that he who loves 

French literature hardly knows so well how the capital 

affected Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Balzac, Dumas, 

Hugo, Daudet. These capitally written volumes tell us 

how, and give us many a hint helping towards a better 

appreciation of the lives and works of such men as 

Abélard, Calvin, Descartes, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, 

Renan,and Taine. The volumesare well illustrated, and 

will be useful, not only to students of literature and his- 

tory, but also to those sojourners in Paris who wish to 
make more than a cursory study of its sights and life. 


Patience: A Daughter of the Mayflower. B 
Elizabeth W. Champney. (Illustrated.) Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. [2mo. 336 pages. 1.50. 

A graceful story of Pilgrim days, setting forth adventures 

which “might have taken place,” as the author says in 

her preface, both in the days before the Mayflower sailed 
across the sea, and in the early years of the Plymouth 

Colony. There is much of substantial history in the 

book, and it is admirably written and very interesting. 


Penn, William, The True. By Sydney George 


Fisher. tage yg The J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 12mo. 392 pages. §2. 


Plantation Sketches. By J. Campbell Phillips. 
mn Russell, New York. Oblong $vo. 57 pages. 
$3.50. 


Edited by 


The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Poe, Edgar Allan, The Works of. 
John H. Ingram. 
4 vols. $4. 

The Ingram edition of the works of Poe is too familiar to 

need any description. It is reissued in these four volumes 

without change of text or the introduction of new matter, 
but in a less expensive form, the books being very credit- 
able pieces of book-making. 

Point and Pillow Lace. By A. M.S. (lIllus- 
trated.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 8vo. 202 
pages. $3. 

A book for which the lover of beautiful laces has been 
waiting. The illustrations are clear, revealing to the 
learner in this inexhaustible field of knowledge the differ- 
ences in laces, old and new. Naturally, at this stage of 
‘the world’s history, machine-made lace would have to be 
given its place, and the illustrations again are educational 
in their clearness of outline. The text is prepared bya 
lover of beautitul lace, and the subject is treated with the 
sympathy and the broad knowledge that are always the 
equipment of the true lover of any art. 


Power of Womanhood, of Motherhood and 
Sons, The. By Ellice Hopkins. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 12mo, 232 pages. $1.50. 

For mothers especially. The subjects treated are those 
of vital importance to the moral health of children, those 
which are rarely treated in a book; they are the subjects 
that are at times the common secrets of mothers and the 
family physician. Here the spiritual and the moral 
effects of sins due to ignorance as well as evil companion- 
ship are treated by a writer of intense moral earnestness 
having professional knowledge. 


Prayers Public and Private. Compiled by 
the Most Rev. Edward White Benson. Edited by 
Rev. Hugh Benson. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. l6mo. 274 pages. $1.25. 

Popular, fervent, and inconsistent, it breaks with the 

idea of verbal inspiration and an inerrant Bible, yet con- 

tinually harks back to it. 


Pretty Tory, A. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 
Hogghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 8vo. 268 pages. 


. 
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Primitive Love and Love-Stories. ay Henry 
T. Finck. Charles Scribner’s' Sons, New York. 8vo. 
851 pages. $3. 


— and Harmony of Line and Color. 
George hsesing Raymond, L.H.D. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. I2mo. 459 pages. $2.50 
In this last volume of his system of comparative esthetics, 
Professor Raymond considers, first, the correspondence 
between the elements of form in the arts of sound and of 
sight ; he then elucidates the meaning of proportion in 
nature and art, explains the frequent confounding of the 
effects of proportion with those of perspective, and treats 
of proportion as based upon comparisons of measure- 
ments in landscapes, plants, animals, the human form, 
and in architecture. The latter half of the book is de- 
voted to harmony of outline and color. In this section 
there is a noteworthy chapter on physical and physiolog- 
ical correspondences between harmony in music and in 
painting. The last chapter of all is the most valuable, 
being a recapitulation of results reached in the author’s 

course on Comparative A¢sthetics. 


Reformation, The Eve of the. By Francis 
Aiden Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 8vo. 460 pages. $3.50. 

The author, a learned Roman Catholic, writes both 
acutely and dispassionately. Holding that a mass of 
legend has grown up concerning the Reformation in Erg- 
land, he holds the current popular view as talse, and that 
only critical sifting will bring out the historical facts. 
His work, therefore, not undertaking a history of the 
Reformation, makes a critical study of some important 
points. In this he brings out much that Protestants need 
to be better informed about. Critical studies in history, 
however, in order to trustworthy conclusions, need an 
absence of prepossession and party interest which is not 
apparent in this work. 


My Study Fire. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Dodd, Mead & Co.,; New York. (Illustrated.) 12mo. 
288 pages. $2.50. 

Religion and Morality. By Rev. James J. 
Fox, S.T.D. William H. Young & Co., New York. 
l2mo. 322 pages. $2. 

This is a work of great merit both in its criticism and 

its construction of ethical theory. Agreeing with Spencer 

that the ethical goal of life is the perfect development of 
life, he shows how this is realized only as ethics is up- 
lifted and nourished by religion. 


Roe, E. P.: Reminiscences of his Life. By 
Mary A. Roe. oad, Mead & Co., New York. 12mo. 
235 pages. $1.50, 


Rosamund, ATra Dodd Me By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, Mead & Co., New York. 8vo. 
30 pages. 

Rougemont, noel de, The Adventures of. As 
Told by Himself. (Illustrated.) The J. A Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. l2mo. 396 pages. $2. 

The introduction to these sensational Rh aad of alleged 

personal adventure does not inform the reader that the 

author’s veracity has been very seriously impugned. 

Without entering into the merits of the question, we will 

frankly say that so many things have been left unex- 

plained by Mr. de Rougemont, and such a cloud of doubt 
has been thrown upon his narrative, that we consider the 
book worthless as a record of fact. This impression is 
not lessened by the sensational and disagreeable character 
of the silustrations. If the author had given the world 

Australian fiction founded more or less on fact, his book 

would be received with more interest. 


Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. Illu-- 
trations by Orson Lowell. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 2vols. 12mo. $5. 

The illustrated edition of what probably the majority of 

readers and critics consider Mr. Crawford’s finest work 

in fiction is in every way worthy of its subject. The 
binding, cover design, page-form, and type are all models 
ot what such a book should be, and Mr. Orson Lowell’s 
fuil-page halt-tore pictures, although uneven in the merit 
of their drawing, are reasonably satisfying. A re-reading 
of the novel confirms the impression made long ago that 
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in its character and working out it is admirable through 
out; it reaches a level which this author can hardly hope 
to surpass, versatile and brilliant as are his other achieve- 
ments in fiction. 


Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Edited by Arthur H. Palmer. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 18mo. 202 pages. S80c. 


Shadow of Quong Lung, The. By Dr. C. W. 
Doyle. The J. B. —— Co., Philadelphia, 
12mo. 266 pages. $1.2 

These tales of Chinese life in San Francisco are written 
by a man intimately acquainted with his subject, and are 
full of side-lights on Chinese life in America. The author 
disclaims having written a book with a purpose, but hopes 
that his stories may incidentally draw attention to the 
terrible conditions of the life of the slave-girls in China- 
town. He calmly remarks that “the best thing to do 
with Chinatown would be to burn it down.” As this is 
hardly practicable, perhaps the next best thing may be 
to encourage such mission work among the Chinese as is 
being_done by Mr. Jee Gam, as described in The Outlook 
very recently. Considered simply as stories, Dr. Doyle’s 
work has vigor and vitality. 


Shakespeare, The Works of. (Eversley Edi- 
tion.) Edited by C. H. Herford. Vols. VIII. and IX. 


Shakespeare, The Works of. (The Larger 
Temple Edition.) Edited by Israel Gollancz. (Illus- 
trated.) ‘The Macmillan Co., New York. Vols. I 
and Il. (each) $1.50. 

This edition is very properly called the Larger Temple 

Shakespeare. It reprints the Temple Shakespeare, which, 

in point of text and typography, is one of the best access- 

ible. ‘he plays are presented on a larger page in a very 
substantial and tasteful form, with the valuable prefaces 

and glossaries of the Temple Shakespeare, and with a 

few illustrations introduced into the notes. The edition, 

which will be issued in twelve volumes, promises to be 
one of the most attractive of the many forms in which 

Shakespeare’s works have been published. 


Smith Brunt: A Story of the Old Navy. By 
Waldron Kintzing Post. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 12mo. 459 pages. $1.50 


Songs of the Shining Way. By Sarah Noble 
Ives. (Illustrated.) R.H. Russell, New York. 45 
pages. $1.25. 

South African Recollections, Some. By Mrs. 
Lionel Phillips. (lilustrated.) oro Green 

Co., New York. 8vo. 183 pages. $2.50. 

As her husband was one of the principal “ reformers” at 
Johannesburg in 18%, Mrs. Phillips naturally takes the 
British side in discussing Boer problems. She ?writes 
with a woman's keen, incisive observation, and with a fine 
feminine feeling. Whether one believes the present war 
justitied or not, her book must appeal to all from its 
patently sincere testimony taken from large and long 
experience in South Africa. In particular, much light is 
shed upon Dr. Jameson’s raid, and some of it is hardly 
to the credit of that soldier of fortune. 


Sunday-School Lessons for ‘“* (Interna- 
tone Vest-Pocket Commentary.) By Rev. De Loss 
M. Tompkins, D.D. Fred D. well’ Chicago. 35c. 


Three Bears, The. By Frank Ver Beck. R. H. 
Russell, New York. 60 pages. $1.2 


Trinity Bells. By Amelia . Bar. j. F. 
Taylor & Co., New York. (Illustrated.) 12mo. 


A very pleasantly written story of a young girl’s life in 
the days of Dutch New York. It might well find its 
place as an introduction to one of Mrs. Barr’s most popu- 
lar stories, ‘‘ A Bow of Orange Ribbon.” Mrs. Barr has 
enlivened the somewhat monotonous career of a young 
girl in New York by having her father seized by Algerian 
pirates, sold into slavery, and redeemed at a very high 
price. This wide detour from the harbor of New York 
to the southern shore of the Mediterranean introduces an 
element of adventure of a kind which would be improbable 
at this date, but is permissible in a book describing life in 
New York in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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Twenty Famous Naval Battles. 
Kirk Rawson. Thomas Y. Crowell 
York. 2vols. 8vo. $4. 

In these two substantial volumes the author attempts, 
and, in a measure, with gratifying success, to do for naval 
history what Creasy’s “ Decisive Battles” long ago did 
for military history. The story is illustrated with por- 
traits, maps, and plans of naval engagements, and covers 
naval history from Salamis to Santiago. The number of 
naval battles described is so large as to include everything 
fairly entitled to the distinction, and there is little room, 
therefore, for disagreement as to what should be included 
oromitted. The style of the author is clear, and he pays 
full attention to the picturesque and attractive features 
of his subject. Naturally, the book has no such philo- 
suphic scope as have Captain Mahan’s works, nor does it 
aim at the same object. The author’s study of original 
sources has evidently been extensive and careful. 


Virgil, Unpublished Legends of. Collected 
by Charles Godfrey Leland. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 8vo. 208 pages. $1.75. 

Mr. Leland tells us that he has gathered a hundred 

legends and tales concerning Virgil. He publishes 

about half of them in this volume. Some of these throw 
an interesting light on old Etrusco-Roman mythology, of 
the kind chronicled by Ovid. 


By Edward 
& Co., New 
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Wider View, The. By John Monroe Dana. 
2 LS Putnam's Sons, New York. 12mo. 261 pages. 


$1.50. 
This tastefully wrought book is a collection of the testi- 
monies of many times and lands and religions to the 
universal religion of divine sympathy and love toward 
man. The selections in prose and verse are from some 
two hundred, who are here brought together as prophets 
of “the Christ that is to be,” in the church of the future, 
the church of humanity in its realization of social right- 
eousness. 


Wild Eden. By George Edward Woodberry. 


arse Macmillan Co., New York. l6mo. 92 pages. 


World in a Garden, A. By R.Neish. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 8vo. 338 pages. $1.75. 
A charming description of the life of a man, a boy, and 
the Howers ina garden. The meditations are the thoughts 
of a healthy man on the more serious problems of life, 
and are made the more helpful because of his great love 
for a motherless boy who must be trained for a strong, 
tender manhood. 
Wreck of the “Conemaugh,” The. od ; a 


Jenkins Hains. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 8vo. 252 pages. $1.25. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. —/t 7s seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue 


after its recetpt. 


Those who find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in 


mind the impediments arising from the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 


Space. 


May I say just a little something suggested 
by your “ Pastoral Letter to a Perplexed Minister” 
in The Outlook of October 28? I read the inter- 
esting article to the end, and as I came to “ For my 
own part, I never stand up to preach without won- 
dering that so many people have thought it worth 
their while to come so far to hear my message,” that 
vital word “ my” made me stop and think: “* Wh , it 
isn’t his message that he is to give ; the message has 
been given long ago by Christ the ae and his 
only duty is to present that message truthfully and 


loyally. Don’t you believe it would make it easier 
for the ery minister if he realized to its full 
extent t 


at he has not to use his powers of aren 
wisdom, or might in preparing a message—surely 
we all concede it has been  popnares, else how are we 
3 ye ng of the Lord of Hosts”—but that his 
whole effort is to be applied to the comprehending 
and re of a message already prepared? Not 
what shall / give, but what does He give through 
_ me? K. B. P. 
But the messenger must not only receive the message, it 
must become his own, a true part of his life, or he can be 
no true messenger of the divine word. A minister is not 
a phonograph. 


I have just finished reading the article in The 
Outlook on “ Sacerdotalism ” in the English Church, 
and was much surprised to learn that in the ordina- 
tion service of the Church of England the candidate 
is thus addressed: “ Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained.” Now, as a learned theologian 
and expounder of the Gospel, may I not ask you to 
explain why Protestantism has discarded or discred- 
ited that authority as given by our Saviour when 
commissioning his disciples, as even he was commis- 
sioned? Why do we accept his ambassadors and 
somes ger of their commission? I am a Meth- 

ist, having no sympathy with Romanism, yet the 
twentieth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, at the 2Ist 
to the 23d verses, seems to give color to the claim of 
both the Roman and Episcopal Catholics, and I do 
not remember to have heard the Protestant explana- 
tion why we differ so much in the construction of the 
_Same scripture. a. ¢. Ei. 

This authority, whatever it is, is bestowed, not upon a 

hierarchy or class, but upon all those upon whom Christ 
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breathes, saying, “‘ Receive ye the Holy Spirit ”—that is, 
upon all who are inspired by a divinely imparted spirit 
of holiness. Christians remit, that is, get rid of or deliver 
from, sin when by their influence, example, or teaching 
they induce sinners to repent of sin and abandon it; 
they retain sin when, by their negligence, acquiescence, or 
approval, they help directly or indirectly to fasten sins 
on the individual or the community. Christ promises 
his disciples great results if they are faithful, and warns 
them of equally great but terrible results if they are 
culpable and remiss. 


1. Please name a few of the best books ex- 
lanatory and defensive of “The New Theology.” 
. Also, books giving the fullest description, from the 
evolution standpoint, of the relation of that theory 

to the facts and teachings of the New eee 


1. For an early statement see the introductory essay in 
Dr. Munger’s volume, “The Freedom of Faith.” 
For more recent ones see “The New Puritanism,” by 
Dr. Abbott and others, and President Hyde’s recent 
book, “God’s Education of Man.” The latter is 
particularly noteworthy. 2. Precisely what you ask 
for is not the subject of any work we are acquainted 
with, but the treatment of Biblical history on evolu- 
tionary principles is characteristic of a large class of 
works, particularly in the line of the higher criticism. 
See, however, Dr. Abbott’s “ Evolution of Christian- 
ity” and “Theology of an Evolutionist.” (For all 
the above address Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
Do you consider that fortunate accidents are 
rovidential? Suppose a man is saved when his 
horse runs away; if he is of a pious turn of mind, he 
thanks God. It seems to me that the case was simply 
very fortunate. Am I wrong? Je 
By “ Providence ” we mean God’s control, both wise and 
good, over all events, a control for which we are always 
to be thankful. Nothing can be outside of this control. 
Popular language restricts the word to events of good 
fortune. Such events, called cases of special Providence, 
are only cases of special notice given to the constant con- 
trol of Providence over all events, a control the same 
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whether one perishes in an accident orescapes. But this 
control is exercised through the natural order of the 
world, including human agency, not outside of that order, 
and involves no interference with it on God’s part. 
Moreover, no event is to be reckoned “ fortunate” except 
as it has value for our moral life, the thing of highest 
value to the controlling Providence. 


On page 453 in The Outlook published Octo- 
ber 21 Mr. George W. Van Siclen says: “ Children of 
a British subject, born in the United States, remain 
British subjects unless they choose to become A meri- 
can citizens, just as children born abroad of American 
citizens remain American citizens.” Is this true? 
Suppose an Englishman and wife settle in America ; 
ason is borntothem. Now, when the child grows up 
he surely needs no naturalization papers to become 
an American citizen. When he reaches the age of 
twenty-one he votes, and who will challenge his right ? 
In case of misdemeanor punishable by law he surely 
cannot claim British citizenship. If you will kindly 
explain Mr. Van Siclen’s statement, you will confer 
upon me a great favor. Furthermore, ifa child of an 
American is bornin France or Germany or any for- 
eign country, and breaks the laws of that country, is 
he not unable to appeal to the United States? 
Would he be permitted to vote if born of American 
parents in a foreign country, and afterward taking up 
residence in America? I shall trust to see an ex- 
lanation in The Outlook some time in the near 
uture. S. G. K. 
You are right in thinking that children of British sub- 
jects born in this country become American citizens 
without being naturalized. The only possible exception 
would be the children of an English ambassador or con- 
sul. Byaspecial law passed by Congress, the children 
of American citizens born abroad remain American citi- 
zens, unless they definitely become citizens of another 
country. The citizen of one country who breaks the law 
of another country in which he is temporarily residing is 
subject to the law of that country. Only in semi-civilized 
and barbarous countries are the representatives of foreign 
powers allowed any domestic jurisdiction. 


Can you inform me where I can procure the fol- 
lowing or study in the original, with publishers and 
rices? (1) Targum of Onkelos; ®) Peschito (with 
xicon if possible); (3) Arabic Bible. 
J.G. M. 
1. Longmans, Green & Co., London, publish Etheridge’s 
translation (8% shillings) , which can probably be obtained 
of their New York house. 2 and 3. Address the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, New York, for their price-list of sizes 
and styles. Their edition of the Peschitois the best now 
to be had, but a critical edition is soon expected from the 
Clarendon Press. There is no edition of it containing a 
lexicon. The best lexicon in small compass is probably 
Brockelmann’s, which you could procure or import 
through B. Westermann, New York. 


We are organizing a reading club to stud 
“The Jews.” Can you suggest any course of read- 
ing or programme that would be helpful to 7 . 


The subject needs distribution, as, for instance, the land, 
the people, and their literature form divisions that may 
be separately studied. The most that we can suggest is 
a variety of books for material under such divisions. 
See Townsend MacCoun’s “ Geography and History of 
the Holy Land,” “ Patriarchal Palestine,” and Sayce’s 
“Early History of the Hebrews,” Bartlett’s ‘‘ From 
Egypt to Palestine,” Cornill’s ‘“ History of Israel” 
(Kent’s is fuller), Cornil!’s ‘ Prophets of Israel” (W. R. 
Smith’s is fuller), ‘‘ Men of the Bible” series (small 
books), Bennett’s ‘‘ Primer of the Bible,” also various 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


1. Could you give me alist of books on expan- 
sion (both for and against) to be used by a debating 
club? 2. Also tell me where I can get a description 
of the lamps, or means of lighting, used in ancient 
Babylon and Nineveh M. J. P. 

1. Benjamin Kidd’s “Control of the Tropics” (for), 

President Jordan’s ‘Imperial Democracy” (against), 

President Schurman’s address at Cornell (for), Carl 

Schurz’s address at Chicago (against), Professor Wor- 

cester’s recent article in “‘ Harper’s Weekly ’ (for). 2, We 
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do not know any that is as yet published. Whatever 
there was must have been very primitive. If we obtain 
any intormation, we will make a note of it. ‘ 


Kindly tell me what is the Moravian Brethren’s 
belief, and when, where, and how the sect originated ; 
or mention some book in which I could find the in- 
formation wanted. M. L. F. 

Theevangelical Protestant belief common to the churches 

of the Reformation. The official name of the Moravian 

Church is “The Church of the United Brethren.” It 

sprang up in Bohemia, 1457, from the blood of the martyr 

Huss, and by Luther’s time included two hundred con- 

gregations. Destroyed by persecution, it revived again 

in Moravia, whence its present designation. See the 
cyclopedias; also the ‘Moravian Manual” and 

Schweinitz’s ‘“‘ History” (Moravian Publication Office, 

Bethlehem, Pa., $1 and $2.50). 


1. Where can an uae f “ Don’t Worry,” by 
Mr. Theodore F. Seward, be obtained,’and at what 
price? 2, Has “ Psychics,” by M. J. Savage, an 
special value toa stu ent of psychological problems ? 
3. Name price and publisher of Hudson’s “ Law of 
Psychic Phenomena.” 4. Name prices of @ “A 
Laboratory Manual on Astronomy.” Mary Byrd; 
(4) “Elements of Astronomy,” Professor Young, 
1898 ed. M.A. F. 


. LL te Crowell & Co., New York, 35 cents. 2. We have 


not read it, but know the author to be an intelligent and 


careful student of the subject. 3. The McClurg Com- 


pany, Chicago, $1.50. 4. (2) Wedo not know. (6) $1.75. 


Kindly inform me of a history of the Protest- 
ant Reformation, written by a fair-minded Roman 
Catholic, such, for instance, as Justin McCarthy. 
Having always heard and read only the Protestant 
side of that movement, I am interested to know what 
is or can be said on the other side by a reasonable, 
non-bigoted person. C.L. F. 

A valued friend who is a Roman Catholic theologian 

recommends Spalding’s “ History of the Protestant Ref- 

ormation,” also Cobbett’s; besides these, Gasquet’s 

“Protestant Reformation in England” (Benziger 

Brothers, New York). 


Kindly inform me when the copyright on the 
Revised Version of the Bible expires; and also 
if that is the only version on which there is a copy- 
right. X. Y. Z. 

It has already expired ; that is, the time has elapsed dur- 

ing which the American Revisers agreed to issue no 

competing edition. The American Revision will now 
shortly be issued by Messrs. Nelson & Sons, New York. 

We are not aware that any copyright exists on any com- 

plete edition of the Bible now in print. 


On the theory of the universal Fatherhood of 

God, how do you interpret Matthew xiii., 37-43; John 

vi., 70; John viii. 41-44? H. M.D. 
Those who in these passages are said to be sons of “the 
evil one,” or “the devil,” were certainly such in tbe 
character acquired by perverse choice and conduct. 
This is entirely consistent with their being sons of God 
in the zature given by birth. The distinction between 
sonship in character and sonship in nature is familiarly 
recognized in our common thought and speech about 
children whom we see daily. 


Kindly let me know the name of a good his- 
tory of the Jewish people during the times of the 
Bible and after, suitable to a young girl. LCR 


A really good history of the Jews for children, so a 
valued friend at the head of a synagogue intorms us, 
remains to be written, and has already been promised. 
The best that can now be referred to is Lady Magnus’s 
“Outlines of Jewish History,” from B.c. 586 (Jewish 
Publication Society, Philadelphia). 


What helps can you recommend in the literary 

study of the Book of Job? W. M. 
“Job” in the Modern Reader’s Bible Series; Moulton’s 
“ Literary Study of the Bible ;” Gilbert’s “ Poetry of 
Job” (McClurg, Chicago, $l), Genung’s “An Epic of 
the Inner Life” (Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
$1.25). 
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The Gingerbread Man 
By Eva Eickemeyer Rowland 


Humpty, dumpty, dickery dan, 

Sing ney, sing ho, for the gingerbread 
man ! 

With his smile so sweet, and his form so 
neat, 

And his gingerbread shoes on his ginger- 
bread feet. 


His eyes are two currants so round and 
black ; ss 

He’s baked in a pan lying flat on his back ; 

He comes from the oven so glossy and 
brown, 

The isveliest gingerbread man _.in town! 


And why is his gingerbread smile so 
sweet? 

Ane way is his gingerbread form so neat? 

Ane why has he shoes on his gingerbread 
feet ? 

Because—he is made for my Teddy to 
eat. 


The Tale of Two Tails 
By Mary H. Wilson 


“ Taddypole and Pollywog 
Lived together 1n a bog . 
Here you see the very pool 
Where they went to swimming-school, 


“ By and by—'tis true, though strange— 
O’er them came a wondrous change : 
Here you see them on a log, 
Each a most decided Frog.” 
— Mother’s Portfolio.” 

The little pond behind the machine- 
shop was full of tadpoles—wee fellows, 
all head and tail. Jolliest of these were 
Taddypole and Pollywog, two little cous- 
ins, who spent their time in countless 
swimming-matches or games of hide-and- 
seek among the stones which bordered 
the pond. ’ 

Barefooted boys and girls peeped over 
the edge of the water to watch the tad- 
poles darting hither and thither, then with 
merry shouts returned to their own play. 

Taddy’s and Pollie’s round eyes watched 
them curiously. Sometimes when the 
land-babies waded in the shallow water 
these tiny water-babies played fearlessly 
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around their feet, nibbling their toes, or 
playing leap-frog over them. 

So they passed their merry days, and 
when the twilight came, Taddy and Pollie 
were ready to listen to the band concert. 
This, unfortunately, was given on land, so 
the little tadpoles could not be present ; 
but from the water they could catch 
glimpses of Father Frog booming away 
on his big bass drum, and hear the sweet 
chirping chorus of the tiny frog violinists 
in the marsh near by. 

“ Oh, Pollie,” cried Taddypole, “ if we 
could only go to the concert! Why, I’d be 
willing to give up hide-and-seek for a week 
just to get a little nearer to the music.” 

“ T know,” returned Pollywog, gloomily. 
“ I want to go myself, the very worst way. 
There’s no use wishing, though, for we 
have no clothes that would be suitable. 
Only green silk dress suits with polka 
dots are worn this year. Besides, we can’t 
stand it out of the water. It’s too warm, 
or something, I don’t know just what, but 
I always feel half smothered, if I try.” 

* Besides,” reflected Taddy, “ we haven’t 
been invited. Only musicians are asked, 
and we can’t sing, you know.” 

Splash! Ker-chunk! Father Frog 
hopped into the water, then out again on 
a broad stone, where he began thundering 
a bass solo, 

“Come along, come along, 
Come along!” 

‘Oh, how we wish we could!” cried the 
little tadpoles, feeling that this was a per- 
sonal invitation. They swam as close as 
possible to the stone, and gazed admir- 
ingly at the great singer. 

“Could what?” rumbled Father Frog. 

“Wish we could go to the concert.” 

“ Ker-chug!” answered Father Frog. 
It sounded very much like a hoarse 
chuckle. ‘“ Why don’t you go?” 

“No invitation.” 

“No dress suit.” 

“Can’t breathe out of the water.” 

The tadpoles’ voices were very mourn- 
ful as they gave their reasons. 

“{ invite you,” said Father Frog, “to 
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the July concert three weeks from to-day. 
Your dress suits will be ready, and as for 
breathing, it’s all practice. Would you 
believe it?” he said in a hoarse whisper ; 
“T couldn’t stay out of the water very well 
myself at one time, but I practiced breath- 
ing every day, until now it is the easiest 
thing in the world. But speaking of prac- 
tice making perfect reminds me I must 
rehearse my song for the concert : 
“Come along, come along, 
Come along!” 

« Let’s go down in the sand,” whispered 
Pollie. “1 can always think better down 
there ; and, really, this is all so surprising I 
must think it over. Oh, Taddy, do you 
think we could truly go to the concert ?” 

Taddy whisked his tail and dived down 
without answering, feeling this to be too 
much of a problem for a tadpole to decide. 

“It’s very strange,” said Taddy a few 
days after. “It certainly seems as if we 
were getting legs. What use have tad- 
poles for them? We only need our strong 
tails for swimming.” 

“ Taddy,” cried Pollie, “there’s some- 
thing still stranger. Our tails are shrink- 
ing. If they don’t stop, they will dis- 
appear, and then what could we do ?” 

“Grr-um, grr-um!” sounded Father 
Frog’s hoarse voice. ‘ Getting ready for 
the concert, I see! 
those ridiculous tails you will look much 
better.” 

“Lose them !” exclaimed the tadpoles ; 
“and what do you think we could do 
without them?” But Father Frog had 
disappeared, leaving only the echo of his 
“ Come along.” 

“T feel as if something strange were 
about to happen,” said Pollie. “I’m tired 
of tag and hide-and-seek ; let’s think of 
some new game.” 

“ We might practice breathing as Father 
Frog advised,” suggested Taddy. “ Let’s 
go to the top of the water and see who can 
keep his head out the longer.” 

This new game interested the tadpoles 
very much, and in a week’s time they 
began to really enjoy the air. 

“T can stay out a long while now,” 
announced Taddy, triumphantly, “and 
since my front legs appeared I can jump 
quite high.” 

“ Our tails are quite gone,” said Pollie, 
‘“‘and I don’t know but it is an improve- 


Well, when you lose. 


ment. I think I like legs better than 
tails, and hopping is much more fun than 
swimming. Some day I mean to hop up 
on that wet stone where Father Frog sits 
so often. Wouldn’t he be surprised to 
see me there ?” 

“ What fun !” exclaimed Taddy. “ Try 


it now. There, you did it! Oh, Pollie, 
how fine you look! Do you like it out 
there? I’m coming, too. Hurrah!” 


“ Ho, ho!” chuckled Father Frog from 
the bank. “Are you ready for the con- 
cert, little frogs ?” 

Taddy and Pollie looked at each other 
in astonishment. 

“ Are we frogs ?” they cried. 

“‘ Why, yes.” 

“ Oh, Taddy, and you have your green 
suit !” 

“ So have you, Pollie!” 

“Why, I wouldn’t be surprised at any- 
thing now, not even if we could sing. 
Let’s try,” and both little frogs lifted up 
their voices and sang: 

“Che-weep, Che-weep, Che-weep.” 

They looked so droll and sang with 
such a funny chirp that Father Frog fell 
off the bank splash into the water with 
laughter. 

Taddy and Pollie didn’t mind this in 
the least, for they were sure that “ Che- 
weep ” was the most beautiful song in the 
world, 

And this is the way Taddypole and 
Pollywog lost their tails and gained their 
voices in-time for the July concert. 


Animals in Ships 

Wild animals caught in foreign coun- 
tries are brought here on ocean steamers. 
There are dealers in some of the foreign 
cities who send hunters to all parts of the 
world to capture animals for circuses, 
zoological gardens, and private parks. 

A ship that recently arrived in New 
York had in her hold cages of wild ani- 
mals and birds. The confinement and 
the motion of the vessel irightened some 
of them very much. When the vessel was 
tied up to the dock, and the motion ceased, 
some of the animals were as greatly dis- 
turbed. Screeches, howls, roars, were 
heard from every part of the vessel except 
the cages of the hyena and the polar bear. 
These two acted as if sailing in ships 
about the world was a positive pleasure, 
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